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Task  Force:  Bill  Currie,  Pamela  Zekman,  William  Jones,  Phil  Caputo 


lAPA  moves 
1972  assembly 
to  Gbiie 


Susan  Nelson,  Robert  Markus 


The  Class  of  ’71 


First-class,  that  is.  These  Chicago  Tribune 
writers  recently  won  three  of  the  four  first-place 
awards  in  the  1971  Illinois  AP  Newswriting  contest. 

The  Tribune  Task  Force,  headed  by  William 
Jones,  won  top  honors  in  the  feature  category  for 
its  revelations  about  abuses  in  nursing  homes. 
Columnist  Robert  Markus  took  first  place  in  sports 
for  his  World  Series  baseball  article.  Susan  Nelson 
was  awarded  first  place  in  the  single  feature  cate¬ 
gory  for  her  article  on  revival  of  religion. 

We  congratulate  our  writers  for  winning  more 
first-places  than  any  other  newspaper.  Another 
reason  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  best-read 
newspaper  in  Mid  America. 


Smart  consumers  depend  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Herold-Exominer  because  it  fills  their  needs. 
Herold-Exominer  families  (and  there  are  over 


half  a  million  of  them)  spend  over  $17  million  at 


the  market  each  v\/eek. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  spend  37%  more  on 
their  food  shopping  than  the  average  Los 
Angeles  County  family. 


HERALD-EXAMINER 


i 


Mfrt  nEWEHUE 


MBITHINIIY 
TO  Hjuin-iuyiia 


Sunday  funnies  are  often  a  crying  shame  to  publishers.  Not 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

Our  corporate  director  of  advertising  sales,  Bill  Martin,  cheers  up 
our  advertising  directors  with  new  comic  advertisers.  Through  20  years  of 
working  with  local,  regional  and  national  advertisers.  Bill  knows  all  angles  of  the 
comic  business  — from  color  reproduction  to  major  agency  solicitation. 

He  also  directs  the  sales  effort  of  our  national  representatives; 
helps  plan  major  chain  and  shopping  center  openings;  and  coordinates  our 
advertising  preprint  insert  business. 

Bill  is  just  one  of  our  experienced  managment  specialists  who  help 
solve  problems  in  sales,  marketing,  production  systems,  distribution,  financial 
planning  and  labor  relations. 

His  activities  increase  the  revenue  of  the  newspapers  in  our  group. 

And  that’s  something  to  smile  about. 
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Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
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Denison  Herald 
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Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-T imes 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78206 


CA  TCH-lines 


Ity  I^>nora  Williamson 

YOU  MICfHT  Vi  ant  to  leave  the  top-half  of  this  column 
where  your  wife  will  find  it  since  it’s  mostly  about  newspaper 
wives  who  were  advised  hy  a  colleafjue  at  a  panel  in  Pittsburgh 
that  they  should  not  get  upset  about  grease  or  printer’s  ink 
on  their  husband’s  shirt  or  jacket.  “It’s  preferred  over  lipstick,” 
emphasized  Margery  McKinley. 

And  he  sure  you  are  at  home  when  he  arrives  from  the 
office,  Margery  noted,  tier  husband  is  Charles  W.  McKinley 
of  the  HrotcnsvUle  (Pa.)  Telegraph.  She  was  speaking  during 
a  wives’  panel  at  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  convention. 

Martha  Bowers,  who  works  with  her  husband  Clarence  at 
the  Butler  County  Neus-Record,  Zelienople,  implied  it’s  a  wise 
wife  who  keeps  the  family  from  pouncing  upon  father  with 
assorted  problems  the  minute  he  walks  through  the  door.  Her 
summary:  Keep  smiling,  don’t  lose  your  cool,  and  no  hangups. 
Elizabeth  Simon,  whose  husband  is  Eugene  Simon  of  the 
Turentum-ISew  Kensington  Kews  and  Dispatch,  reviewed  her 
mini-survey  of  how  some  two  dozen  women  see  their  “image” 
in  the  press.  That  summary:  It's  time  for  a  change. 

*  *  * 

KNOWLEDGE  UNLIMITED — The  Southkent  News-Advo¬ 
cate  out  in  Wyoming,  Michigan,  has  a  page  one  “Answering 
Service"  which  explains  its  philosophy  and  procedure  neatly: 
“\ou  .\sk  the  Ouestions;  We  Get  the  Answers.”  And  subheads: 
“If  Everyone  Gives  Us  His  Questions  and  Everyone  Reads 
the  Answers  .  .  ./Eventually  Everyone  Will  Know  Everything!” 

*  *  * 

“THE  DAY  OE  THE  PRINTED  WORD  is  far  from  ended. 
Swift  as  is  the  delivery  of  the  radio  bulletin,  graphic  as  is 
television’s  eyewitness  picture,  the  task  of  adding  meaning  and 
clarity  remains  urgent.  People  cannot  and  need  not  absorb 
meaning  at  the  speed  of  light.”  This  quote  from  Erwin  Canham 
headed  Golden  A.  Buchmiller’s  Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News 
letter  to  his  regional  correspondents. 

* 

A  NEWLY-GRADUATED  JOURNALISM  STUDENT  ask¬ 
ing  a  seasoned  editor  for  advice  on  how  to  run  a  newspaper 
got  a  bitter  answer:  “You’ve  come  to  the  wrong  man.  You 
should  ask  one  of  our  subscribers.” 

Lowell  Nussbaum,  Indianapolis  Star  columnist  who  has  re¬ 
tired  from  a  daily  c«dumn  but  will  continue  his  anecdotes  in 
a  Sun<lay  piece,  relayed  the  story  from  a  Marion,  Indiana, 
court  bailiff  Burke  Jones. 

*  *  * 

“I  SAW  A  BILLBOARD  THAT  WAS  DIFFERENT  the 
other  day,”  wrote  George  Fisher  in  his  “Fish  Tales”  column 
in  the  Fort  Madison  (Idaho)  Democrat.  The  sign:  “You’re  not 
keeping  your  eyes  on  the  road.”  Hal  T.  Ward,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gustine  (Calif.)  Standard,  sent  the  Idaho  column 
after  reading  a  Catch-lines  item  of  October  9  about  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch's  Eddie  Fisher,  who  writes  a  “Fish  Tales  col¬ 
umn.  Hal  wonders  how  many  more  “Fish  Tales”  are  being 
written  throughout  the  land. 

*  *  * 

EVERY  OLYMPIC  COMPETITOR  will  have  two  reporters 
of  his  own  to  cover  every  little  movement  if  the  organizing 
committee  estimates  for  the  W'inter  Olympic  Games  in  Japan 
hold  up.  Including  Japanese  reporters,  it’s  expected  3,000  jour¬ 
nalists  will  be  covering  1,'>00  athletes. 

*  *  * 

DID  YOU  NOTICE  that  in  the  page  of  New  York  Daily 
News  pictures  of  Jackie  and  Aristotle  Onassis  strolling  along 
Madison  .\venue  from  77th  to  81st  street.  Jackie  was  walking 
on  the  outside  all  the  way?  Paul  Franklan  took  the  photos  of 
the  two  who  were  apparently  unrecognized  by  fellow  pedes¬ 
trians. 

*  •*•  * 

BIRD.S  OF  A  FEATHER  get  cnl-slicked  together.  So  noted 
one  line  in  a  list  of  “pollution  solution”  ))oetry  contributions 
to  Burt  Freireicb’s  “Sun  Beams’’  column  in  Sun  City-Youngs- 
town  (Ariz.)  News-Sun. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

7-19— API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Saddle  Brook,  N.  J. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

12- 13 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes.  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison. 

13 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn  1-70 
East,  Indianapolis. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

19- 20 — Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  O. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  news  clinic.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

DECEMBER 

5-17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia.  S.C. 

15- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

JANUARY 

2- 14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75.000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

3- 6 — Graphic  Communications  Computer  Association,  Printing  Industries  of 
America.  Falrmount  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28— API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Hotel. 
Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

23-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 
seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

30-Feb.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

9- 1  I — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

18-20— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20— Nat  lonal  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston,  Tex. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  tor  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circ.).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

MARCH 

2-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  Harrisburg  Sheraton,  Harrisburg. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

19- 31 — API  seminar  on  management  &  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

24-25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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A  JUMP  AHEAD,  BECAUSE  WE  ARE... 


BUY 


Test 

Market.. 


HERBS  WHY  — 


p  Ranking  City 

/  in  Geneial  Food 

/  Linage 

Syracuse,  America's  best  test  market,  provides  the  ideal 
barometer  for  nevr-product  advertisers  .  .  .  with  a  minimum 
of  the  risks  found  in  less  reliable  "test"  markets.  More 
merchandisers  choose  Syracuse  because  it  has  more  market 
conditions  representative  of  the  whole  national  scene. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  DETACHED  from  any  major  market — 
Syracuse  is  a  self-contained  economy  with  stable  employ¬ 
ment  and  steady  growth. 

DIVERSIFICATION  OF  ITS  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 
also  means  a  well  balanced  population  of  urban  and  rural 
shoppers  in  the  greater  15-county  Syracuse  market. 

THE  RIGHT  MEDIUM  is  just  as  important  as  the  right 
test  market.  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  REACH  MORE 
HOMES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM  IN  THE  MARKET! 

No  other  medkim  or  combination  of  media 
in  this  area  can  deliver  comparable  cover* 
age  at  comparable  cost.  Let  America's  best  test 
market  provide  your  marketing  answers  with  the 
nation's  foremost  test  medium. 


Sourct:  1970AAcdia  Records  1970  S.R.D.S. 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers 

Herald-Journal  •  Post-Standard  Daily 
Herald-American/Post-Standard  Sunday 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1 91 2*1959 


*  *  » 

*  Im  Charter  Member,  Audit 

APP  w*  Bureau  of  Cirrulalions 
Member,  American 
‘e'®>2^.e  Business  Press  Inc. 
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6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  .10,  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 73.09'.r 


Monthly  linage  figures 

.\t  the  risk  ol  appearing  “oiit-oi-date”  and  publishing  stale  infor¬ 
mation,  E&l*  last  week  tarried  the  monthly  linage  report  for  February, 
1971,  from  Media  Records. 

Our  decision  to  continue  printing  these  reports  when  they  become 
available  is  predicated  on  the  historical  importance  of  such  records, 
riiere  are  reports  from  state  and  regional  newspaper  groups  but 
-Media  Records  jirovides  the  only  detailed  reports  for  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  which  are  comparable  with  last  year  and  which  will 
be  used  for  comjiarisons  during  1972. 

Media  Records  has  had  its  problems  with  computeri/ing  its  systems, 
compounded  by  changes  in  ownership,  which  has  caused  the  delays. 
We  are  told  that  figures  lor  the  month  of  March  will  be  ready  for 
publication  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  that  by  the  end  of  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  statistics  will  be  “current.”  We  hope  so. 

It  will  impose  a  pidtlishing  burden  on  E&P  in  a  relatively  short 
jteriod  but  we  believe  the  value  of  the  figures  to  the  industry  justify  it. 


Selling  ad  rates 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvln,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


Can  the  C^ongress  of  the  United  States  tell  newspapers  what  rates 
they  must  charge  for  various  classifications  of  advertisers? 

.\  bill  cleared  for  floor  action  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  C^ommerce  with  respect  to  campaign  advertising 
specifies  that  the  charge  for  newspaper  advertising  of  candidates  for 
federal  office  “shall  not  exceed  the  charges  made  for  comparable  use 
of  such  space  for  other  purposes.” 

Perhaps,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  newspapers  should  charge  the 
amusement  rate  for  political  advertising. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  if  Congress  starts  setting  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  lor  one  classification  it  can  do  it  lor  others,  including 
classified  advertising.  Of  course,  the  bill  doesn’t  say  how  much  the 
rate  should  be.  It  just  says  it  shoidd  be  “not  more  than.”  One  thing 
just  leads  to  another. 


Suit  for  equality  in  pay 

\  suit  hied  against  a  daily  newspaper  by  a  woman  reporter  for 
equality  in  pay  with  men  reporters  should  alert  every  editor  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  staff  scales,  if  he  hasn’t  already  done  so.  Without  judging 
the  merits  of  this  case  which  will  be  determined  in  court,  and  com¬ 
pletely  aside  from  it,  the  women  journalists  are  making  their  point 
on  newspaper  stalls  around  the  country. 

.\lthough  there  are  many  reasons  for  varying  pay  scales  in  different 
newspaper  departments,  inequity  shouldn’t  be  one  of  them.  Most  en¬ 
lightened  newspa[>er  editors  agree  with  that.  The  Wage-Price  Freeze 
may  have  stalled  temjjorarily  adjustment  of  those  situations  where 
they  have  existed  but  they  will  be  adjusted  in  the  luture  or  we  under¬ 
estimate  WcMiien’s  Lib. 
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RACIAL  TAGS 


letters 

FOR  A  NEW  PROFILE 

Your  SNPA/ Morgantown  workshop  re¬ 
port  (October  9)  continuing  the  roll  of  as¬ 
sessment  and  speculation  as  to  the  role  of 
“the  new  journalism”  in  our  newspapers’ 
affairs  leads  me  to  suggest  the  following 
points — 

1)  Curtis  MacDougall  is  right,  of  course, 
in  chaining  himself  to  the  philosophic  in- 
sistance  that  “objectivity  doesn’t  exist”.  This 
is  a  truism  (I  almost  said  “Trumanism”) 
not  exactly  pure  any  more — but  certainly 
simple. 

2)  The  highly  evident  increase  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  “involvational”  and/or  “advocacy” 
reporting  undoubtedly  has  some  strong  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  incubation,  particularly 
among  both  old  and  young  who  construe 
“timely”  as  “in  tune”. 

3)  There  has  always  been  in-depth  re¬ 
porting — or  “the  background” — or  “human 
interest  sidebar” — or  the  “related  feature 
story”.  But  wherever  expertise  or  know- 
ledgeability  was  important,  there  was  seri¬ 
ous  effort  to  assign  it.  In  the  current  year, 
such  effort  is  too-frequently  undetectable. 
The  reporter  is  charged  not  with  “what  he 
says”  but  “bow  be  says  it”. 

4)  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  the 
strings  that  really  tie  the  package  of  “new 
journalism”  are  woven  by  the  electronic 
media — radio  and  television.  These  satel¬ 
lited  media  have  nipped  news  at  the  bud 
and  have  sold  their  news  by  by-line.  Rec¬ 
ognized  or  not,  the  printed  media  have  found 
themselves  out-news’d  in  the  lead  and  are 
taking  refuge  in  the  by-lined  interpretative, 
the  in-depth  “expert”  backgrounder,  and/or 
the  rambunctious  activational  propagander 
to  claim  and  retain  their  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  cause  for  being. 

My  teaching  specialty  is  in  the  printed 
media.  I  am  ever  more  deeply  pleased  that 
such  is  so.  But  we  need  to  develop  a  new 
profile  for  “old  journalism”  rather  than 
apply  a  cosmetic. 

Kenneth  Kitch 

(The  writer  is  professor  of  communica¬ 
tions  arts  at  California  State  Polytechnic 
College,  Pomona,  Calif.) 

*  *  * 


SECRETS 

After  reading  how  “newspapers  helped 
the  United  States  by  revealing  (the  Penta¬ 
gon)  papers,”  (October  23),  all  I  can  con¬ 
clude  is  that  we  need  a  law  like  the  British 
Official  Secrets  Act  much  more  desperately 
than  I  had  felt  before. 

And  to  paraphrase  Elle  Abel’s  advice  to 
Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg.  he  is  not  the  first  man, 
either,  to  flaunt  disloyalty  under  the  wrap¬ 
ping  of  a  great  public  service. 

The  entire  episode  should  be  teaching 
Americans  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  public  inviolability  for  an  overly- 
private  industry  with  its  own  purposes  and 
goals  to  serve. 

Bill  R.  Davidson 

The  writer,  who  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  is  the  author  of  “To  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms.” 


A  CLARIFICATION 

The  Weekly  Editor  (October  16),  con¬ 
tained  several  mis-quotations  and  mis-in- 
terpretations.  Most  of  these  “errors”  can  be 
overlooked,  but  three  of  them  are  causing 
me  no  small  amount  of  trouble  and  em¬ 
barrassment. 

In  the  first  instance  I  am  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  “The  bulk  of  the  problems  are  ironed 
out  now  and  we  are  getting  better  repro¬ 
duction  than  the  former  owner  was  getting 
with  offset.”  My  reply  to  a  question  re¬ 
garding  reproduction  quality  was:  “No,  I 
don’t  think  so,  the  bulk  of  the  problems 
have  been  ironed  out  now  and  I  think  we 
are  getting  as  good  a  quality  as  the  former 
owner  was  getting  with  offset.  Hopefully  it 
will  get  even  better” 

I  am  credited,  though  not  quoted,  with 
having  admitted— that  it  isn’t  so  much  be¬ 
cause  bis  aged  four-page  Whitlock  sheet  fed 
press  is  turning  out  offset  quality. — What  I 
did  admit  was:  “That  while  the  Whitlock 
wasn't  turning  out  offset  quality  work,  it 
was  giving  me  the  quality  I  wanted.” 

Again  I  am  credited  with  saying — that 
going  offset  affected  the  quality  of  the  pa¬ 
per. — This  falls  into  the  category  of  an 
improper  choice  of  words  on  the  part  of 
the  writer.  My  statement  was:  “Going  offset 
affected  the  local  coverage'  because  of  the 
necessity  of  jumping  the  format  four  pages 
at  a  time.  I  am  able  to  make  two  page 
jumps,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  leaving 
out  important  ‘local'  news.  Advertising  often 
would  not  pay  the  freight  on  four  additional 
pages,  but  usually  will  on  two.”  TTie  ‘qual¬ 
ity’  of  these  locals  remains  unaffected. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  this  situation  to 
all  parties  concerned  I  request  publication 
of  this  letter. 

William  R.  Walker 

The  jvriter  is  publisher  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Journal  at  Shoshone,  Idaho.  His 
request  for  publication  of  the  letter  is 
granted  by  E&P  although  the  E&P  report¬ 
er's  notes  are  at  variance  with  what  Mr. 
W alker  now  says  he  said  in  the  telephone 
interview. 


*  *  * 


PEN  IS  RESTRICTED 

As  a  cartoonist  commenting  on  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on,  I  feel  I  should  be  out  with  a  sketch 
book  wherever  the  action  is.  Last  year  I 
went  to  Washington  to  do  a  page  spread  on 
Congress.  I  found  that  in  the  Senate  Press 
Gallery  I  could  observe.  Then  I  could  go 
back  into  the  press  room  and  sketch  what  I 
remembered. 

In  the  House  Press  Gallery  no  one  is  even 
allowed  to  take  notes.  Furthermore  no  one 
is  allowed  to  write  anything  in  the  so-called 
press  room  and  definitely  you’re  not  allowed 
to  draw  there. 

I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  an  objection  to  quietly  sketching  on  a 
small  9x12  inch  pad  from  a  press  gallery. 
I’ve  been  doing  this  for  quite  a  while  when 
the  New  York  Legislature  is  in  session. 
There  have  been  no  complaints,  only  compli¬ 
ments. 

Charles  D.  Pearson 

Hudson,  N.Y, 


Roy  H.  Copperud’s  “Editorial  Workshop” 
discussion  (Sept.  25)  of  the  use  of  “Mexi- 
can-American”  was  a  stout  defense  of  the 
term. 

In  the  Southwest,  where  we  must  make 
careful  racial  distinctions  daily,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  but  because  they  now  are 
forced  upon  us,  it  seems  the  best  possible 
designation. 

Mexican-Americans  have  demanded  very 
recently  in  the  courts  that  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  separate  race. 

Which  opens  a  whole  box  of  problems. 

Let  a  writer  designate  racial  origins  by 
using  “white,  Negro  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
can,”  and  he  is  in  trouble.  Mexican-Ameri¬ 
cans  are  members  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  resent  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary. 

“Brown” — as  some  use — is  not  very  good. 
Look  at  singer  Vikki  Carr,  who  says  she  is 
Mexican-American,  as  one  instance  of  why. 

However,  Copperud  slipped  in  describing 
“Chicano”  as  a  term  popularized  by  Mexi¬ 
can-Americans  in  the  same  way  that  “black” 
has  gained  favor  as  another  word  for  Negro. 
“Chicano”  actually  should  apply  only  to 
militant  Mexican-Americans.  The  majority 
of  Mexican-Americans,  especially  the  older 
people,  resent  the  term. 

Writers  in  the  Southwest  seem  to  have 
settled  on  the  identification  terms  of  Anglo, 
Mexican-American  and  Negro  (or  black). 

“Anglo”  is  an  inaccurate  word,  but  no 
one  has  arrived  at  a  better  one  for  use  in 
this  situation.  Chicano  is  used  with  caution, 
usually  only  if  the  person  so  describes  him¬ 
self. 

Robert  E.  Ford 

(The  writer  is  Texas  State  Editor  for  the 
Associated  Press,  Dallas,  Texas.) 


Short  Takes 

The  money  goes  to  the  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital  School  of  Nursing  in  Philadelphia,  to 
lend  financial  aid  to  dedicated  young  wom¬ 
en  interested  in  drunken  driving.  —  Fay¬ 
etteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Hints  from  Heloise:  I  keep  a  tub  of 
toothpaste  near  the  kitchen  sink  just  for 
cleaning  the  tea  and  coffee  stains  off  the 
tableware  .  .  .  opring  field  (Mo.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

They  moved  to  Glendale  in  1953  Where 
Mr.  W.  .  .  was  employed  as  a  plastics 
factory. — Glendale  (Calit.)  News- 

Press. 

Ik  *  * 

Sammi  is  a  pinto-sized  little  babe  with 
lazy  good  looks  and  a  voice  that  sounds 
best  over  the  radio  in  a  used  pick-up 
truck. — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News. 

* 

The  men  were  investigating  the  out¬ 
lawed  Irish  Republican  Army,  which  is 
fighting  to  unite  the  British  province  with 
a  15-pound  sweet  potato  measuring  28  in¬ 
ches  long. — Greenwood  (S.C.)  Index- 
Journal. 

#  # 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  foxmd  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Woman  reporter  is  suing 
to  obtain  equality  in  pay 

By  Deane  Robertson 


An  award-winning  California  daily, 
noted  for  its  crusades  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  for  its  liberal  stance,  is  being  sued 
for  $255,000  by  the  only  female  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  in  this  city  of  10,700.  Her 
principal  charge:  That  for  eight  years 
she  has  been  paid  less  than  other  repor¬ 
ters  because  she  is  female. 

Mrs.  Gail  Hayes  says  in  a  suit  filed  in 
Shasta  County  Superior  Court  that  her 
employer,  the  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight,  was  paying  her  only  $177.50 
a  week  while  male  reporters  with  similar 
education,  experience  and  duties  were 
being  i)aid  $100  weekly. 

By  paying  her  less  because  she  is  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Hayes  says,  the  pai)er  is 
violating  both  the  California  Labor  Code 
and  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mrs.  Hayes’  attorney  said  that  to  his 
knowledge  this  was  the  first  such  wage 
discrimination  suit  in  the  newsi)aper  in¬ 
dustry,  though  such  suits  have  become 
fairly  common  in  some  other  industries. 

Newspaper’s  answer 

The  paper’s  response  to  the  suit,  filed 
by  attorney  William  J.  O’Connell  of  San 
IMego,  where  the  chain  which  owns  the 
Record-Searchlight  is  headquartered,  de¬ 
nies  that  she  was  i)aid  less  than  compara¬ 
ble  male  leporters,  says  that  she  “has 
failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action  upon 
which  any  relief  can  be  granted,”  and 
asks  the  court  to  rule  that  she  is  not 
entitled  to  damages  and  that  she  be 
charged  with  all  court  costs. 

(The  Record-Searchlight  is  a  member  of 
the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  based  in 
San  Diego,  which  controls  seven  West 
Coast  newspapers,  one  in  Washington  and 
six  in  California,  through  ownership  of 
the  majority  of  each  paper’s  stock,  with 
the  minority  shares  locally  owned.  The 
Redding  pai)er  has  a  circulation  of  23,000 
and  some  130  employees,  22  of  them  in  the 
newsroom.  Though  the  printers’  and 
pressmen’s  unions  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Record-Searchlight,  the  R-S 
Editorial  Association,  formed  last  sum¬ 
mer,  is  the  first  news  employees  union.  It 
has  18  dues-paying  members,  including 
the  city  editor  and  the  chief  photogra¬ 
pher;  the  managing  editor  is  ineligible  for 
union  membership.) 

But  Mrs.  Hayes’  suit  was  not  the  only 
headache  for  the  paper’s  management. 

Ml'S.  Hayes  filed  her  suit  while  the  pa¬ 
per  was  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated 
hassle  with  a  newly-formed  local  union 
comprising  all  but  four  of  the  Record- 


Searchlight’s  22  eligible  editorial  employ¬ 
ees. 

Chronologically,  here’s  how  it  went: 

•  The  union,  formed  last  summer,  filed 
charges  with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  office  in  San  Francisco  ac¬ 
cusing  the  Record-Searchlight  of  unfair 
labor  practices — including  union-busting 
and  bargaining  in  bad  faith — in  the  layoff 
last  August  of  four  full-time  reporters 
and  a  half-time  proofreader.  The  union 
charged  that  the  five  were  let  go  for  their 
efforts  in  organizing  the  union.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  management  contended  that  the 
layoffs  were  for  economic  reasons. 

•  The  NLRB  saw  merit  in  the  union’s 
charges  and  agieed  to  file  an  unfair  labor 
practices  complaint  against  the  paper.  At 
the  same  time  it  dismissed  the  paper’s 
counter-complaint  against  the  union, 
which  management  said  had  sjionsored  a 
two-week  “work-in”  by  the  reporters  after 
they  were  fired.  The  union  denied  it. 

•  The  NLRB  then  discussed  its 
findings  with  the  Record-Searchlight  man¬ 
agement.  The  two  sides  met  in  a  marathon 
bargaining  session  September  28  and  29 
and  hammered  out  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract  which,  among  other  benefits,  guaran¬ 
tees  equal  pay  for  male  and  female  em¬ 
ployees  in  similar  jobs  and  grants  a 
across-the-board  pay  increase  which 
boosts  top  scale  for  six-year  employees  to 
$212  per  week. 

Other  jirovisions  of  the  one-year  con¬ 
tract,  ratified  unanimously  by  union  mem¬ 
bers,  call  for  reinstatement  and  full  back 
pay  for  three  of  the  five  employees  dis¬ 
charged  August  9  in  what  comiiany  called 
an  economic  cutback.  The  other  two  have 
been  hired  by  other  papers,  but  still  will 
receive  back  pay  for  the  peiiod  they  were 
out  of  work.  They  also  have  the  option  of 
returning  to  the  Record-Searchlight  if 
staff  openings  should  occur. 

The  contract  also  guarantees  a  modified 
union  shop;  i.e.,  new  editorial  employees 
must  join  the  union  within  30  days  after- 
hiring,  but  four  of  those  covered  by  the 
conti'act  who  presently  are  not  members 
of  the  union  may  remain  non-members. 

Two  other  clauses  require  management 
to  show  cause  before  firing  a  news  em¬ 
ployee  and,  in  case  of  futui'e  economic 
cutbacks,  to  lay  off  employees  on  a  “last 
come,  first  go”  basis. 

Bill  Sluis,  the  paper’s  news  editor  and  a 
union  member,  said  that  the  union  had 
sought  assistance  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  but  had  heen  turned 
down  because  the  bargaining  unit  was 
“too  small.”  Because  of  this  attitude,  Sluis 
said,  a  great  many  California  news  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  represented  by  any  bar¬ 
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gaining  agent  in  their  dealings  with  man¬ 
agement. 

The  Record-Searchlight  management 
also  agieed  to  drop  its  injunction  against 
the  reporters  who  had  staged  the  two- 
week  work-in,  continuing  to  cover  their 
beats  and  write  their  stories  “to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  the  public.”  The  paper  had 
ordered  its  copydesk  not  to  handle  any  of 
the  stories  and  had  obtained  an  injunction 
barring  the  fired  reporters  from  the  prem¬ 
ises  on  the  ground  that  they  were  tres¬ 
passing.  The  paper  also  agreed  to  pay  all 
its  own  legal  costs  in  that  action.  The 
reporters,  who  had  represented  them¬ 
selves,  agreed  to  pay  their  own  legal  ex¬ 
penses. 

•  The  Union  now  has  withdrawn  its 
charges  before  the  NLRB  which  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Montoya,  NLRB  field  ex¬ 
aminer  in  San  Francisco,  check  into  the 
situation  again.  If  it  finds  that  the  union- 
management  agreement  satisfies  all  par¬ 
ties  and  settles  the  charges,  which  seems 
almost  certain,  the  NLRB  will  close  its 
file  on  the  case. 

•  Mrs.  Hayes’  suit  against  the  paper 
still  stands,  according  to  her  attorney, 
John  Barr  of  Redding,  and  the  case  will 
reach  trial  in  about  six  months.  Mean¬ 
time,  Mrs.  Hayes  still  is  employed  as  the 
Record-Searchlight’s  county  offices  repor¬ 
ter. 

Mrs.  Hayes’  suit  seeks  $250,000  punitive 
damages  and  $5,000  in  general  damages, 
the  latter  representing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  her  pay  and  that  of  others  with 
similar  education,  experience  and  duties. 
Her  attorney  said  that  the  $5,000  was  an 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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Complaint  of  pay  inequality 
highlights  poll  among  women 


Pay  equality  suit 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


arbitrary  figure  chosen  because  it  would 
put  the  case  in  Superior  Court  rather 
than  a  municipal  court.  He  said  that  when 
he  is  allowed  to  see  the  Record-Search¬ 
light’s  records  he  expects  the  actual  dif¬ 
ference  in  pay  to  be  larger. 

One  other  matter  which  will  be  covered 
in  the  court  case  will  be  the  plaintiff’s 
charge  that  the  paper’s  health  insurance 
plan  covers  maternity  benefits  for  the 
wives  of  male  employees  but  does  not  cov¬ 
er  female  employees. 

Mrs.  Hayes  in  1969  won  a  second-place 
award  for  feature  writing  in  the  annual 
California-Nevada  Associated  Press  writ¬ 
ing  contest.  Her  winning  story,  about  a 
one-eyed  evangelist  named  Ronald  Coyne 
who  claimed  to  be  able  to  read  with  his 
empty  eye  socket,  got  front-page  play  in 
the  Record-Searchlight. 

Mrs.  Hayes’  suit  further  states  that 
when  she  was  hired  in  1963  a  member  of 
the  newspaper’s  management  told  her  not 
to  discuss  her  salary  with  other  employ¬ 
ees.  This,  the  suit  charges,  was  done 
“willfully  and  maliciously’’  to  prevent  her 
from  discovering  the  alleged  pay  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Paul  Bodenhamer,  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor,  denies  the  charge,  saying  that  the  suit 
fails  to  mention  who  told  Mrs.  Hayes  this, 
or  when  or  where  such  instructions  were 
given.  Mrs.  Hayes’  attorney  says  that  this 
will  be  made  public  during  the  trial. 

When  asked  why,  in  a  business  in  which 
most  newsroom  employees  know'  to  the 
j)enny  how  much  everyone  else  is  paid,  it 
took  her  eight  years  to  find  out  that  she 
was  being  paid  $12.50  less  than  her  male 
counterparts,  Mrs.  Hayes  replied: 

“Until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  paper 
i-egularly  reviewed  salaries  and  gave  reg¬ 
ular  pay  raises  and  everyone  was  quite 
happy  with  their  salaries.  But  then  the 
paper’s  policy  apparently  changed,  pay 
raises  didn’t  keep  up  with  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  and  w'e  began  to  feel  the 
economic  pinch.  When  the  union  was 
formed  we  began  to  compare  notes  on  sal¬ 
aries  in  preparation  for  negotiations  with 
management. 

“I  have  to  admit,’’  she  added,  “that  I 
also  was  influenced  by  the  Women’s  Lib 
movement,  w'hich  started  me  thinking 
about  equal  pay  for  equal  w'ork.’’ 

The  32-year-old  Mrs.  Hayes  attended 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Oregon  at  Eugene.  She  worked  for 
newspapers  while  in  college  and  has 
w'orked  at  the  Record-Searchlight  part- 
time  or  full-time  ever  since.  In  her  eight 
years  there  she  has  been  a  cub  reporter, 
obituary  writer,  editor  of  the  paper’s  lo¬ 
cally-produced  weekly  magazine,  and  a 
beat  reporter.  For  the  past  year  and  one- 
half  she  has  covered  the  county  offices  for 
the  paper.  She  also  has  filled  in  on  the 
society  desk  and  as  wire  editor  and  city 
editoi’. 

Deane  Robertson  is  chairman  of  the 
Journalism  Department  at  Sacramento 
State  College.  He  is  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  of  articles  to  E&P. 


By  Lynn  Martin  Haskin 

“This  is  poor  pay  for  man,  woman,  or 
beast,  but  men  and  beasts  get  the  edge.’’ 

This  w'as  just  one  of  the  complaints 
about  inequality  of  pay  for  men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  a  recent  study  of  167  women  w’ho 
w'ork  on  the  news-editorial  staffs  of  59  of 
Pennsylvania’s  111  daily  newspapers. 

Other  gripes  include  the  unwillingness 
of  editors  to  assign  w'omen  certain  types 
of  stories  and  examples  of  “subtle” 
discrimination. 

On  the  subject  of  salaries,  several  mar¬ 
ried  women  in  the  study  w’ere  told  by 
their  editors,  “  ‘You’re  paid  less  because 
you  have  a  husband  who  can  support 
you.’  ”  A  few  single  w'omen  were  told  they 
receive  less  pay  than  men  because  they 
“  ‘don’t  have  a  family  to  support.’  ” 

Results  show  that  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  women  earn  le.«s  than  $100  a  week  and 
almost  two-fifths  (57  women)  earn  less 
than  $125  a  week.  Of  these  57  women,  52 
w'ork  on  newspapers  with  less  than  50,000 
circulation. 

Women  on  larger  newspapers  tend  to  be 
better  paid  than  women  on  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  Individual  w’eekly  salaries  range 
from  $57  to  $336. 

Inferior  assignments 

In  the  area  of  off-limits  assignments,  56 
women  said  their  editors  refused  to  give 
them  certain  types  of  stories  including 
politics,  police,  education,  and  courts.  Oth¬ 
er  taboo  areas  are  sports,  news  beats  for 
women’s  page  writers,  science,  and  wom¬ 
en’s  liberation. 

“My  editor  doesn’t  think  women  have 
the  brains  to  cover  i)olitics,”  said  one 
woman.  Another  complained,  “I’m  treated 
like  Blondie— people  find  it  hard  to  believe 
I  have  a  brain.” 

On  the  other  hand,  only  26  women  said 
they  would  refuse  any  type  of  story.  In¬ 
cluded  were  recipes  and  fashions  or  sto¬ 
ries  they  know  to  be  untrue  or  unethical. 
A  comparison  of  these  figures  shows  that 
most  women  are  willing  to  cover  more 
types  of  stories  than  their  editors  are 
willing  to  assign. 

Instances  of  “subtle”  discrimination 
were  reported  by  almost  half  the  women 
who  listed  one  or  more  ways  in  which  they 
felt  they  were  treated  differently  from 
their  male  counterparts. 

A  woman  on  a  large  newspaper  said, 
“I’ve  never  heard  the  editor  yell  ‘take  an 
obit’  to  a  man.”  Another  woman  reported 
she  was  “patronized”  until  she  “wanted  to 
scream.” 

Discrimination  is  subtle,”  said  one  wom¬ 
an  on  a  large  newspaper.  “There  are  no 
women  doing  general  assignment,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  Another  respondent  said  that  the 
“managing  editor  has  no  respect  for  the 
ability  of  any  woman.” 

117  women  reported  that  they  “do  not 
anticipate  advancement”  on  their  newspa¬ 
pers. 


“I  have  gone  about  as  high  as  I  can 
go — unless  the  managing  editor  retires  or 
dies,”  said  one  woman  on  a  small  newspa¬ 
per.  A  reporter  from  a  larger  newspaper 
said  that  her  editor  has  “a  Jehovah  com¬ 
plex  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  his 
family.” 

Employment  records  of  the  women  show 
that  the  two  most  frequent  paths  into 
journalism  are  that  of  secretary  and  stu¬ 
dent.  Women  on  larger  newspapers  tend 
to  have  worked  previously  in  other  news¬ 
paper  positions  or  have  been  college  stu¬ 
dents  while  women  on  smaller  newspapers 
tend  to  have  worked  previously  in  non¬ 
newspaper  positions. 

Younger  women  in  big  cities 

Other  results  show  that  younger  women 
tend  to  work  on  larger  newspapers  while 
older  women  tend  to  work  on  smaller 
newspapers. 

Women  on  larger  newspapers  are  more 
likely  to  be  Democrats  and  they  have  more 
formal  education  than  women  on  smaller 
newspapers.  More  than  half  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  are  Protestant,  more  than  one- 
fourth  are  Catholic,  and  four  are  Jewish. 
24  women  indicated  another  religion  or  no 
preference. 

One  publisher  and  one  managing  editor 
were  among  the  167  women  who  partici¬ 
pated. 

Lynn  Martin  Haskin  is  a  Journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  (Delaware  County  Campus,  Me¬ 
dia,  Pa.).  This  article  is  a  summary  of  a 
thesis  she  prepared  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Temple  University. 

• 

Pampered  women 
not  for  newsroom 

“Women  shouldn’t  expect  to  be  pam¬ 
pered  in  the  newspaper  business,”  John 
McMullan,  executive  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  said  in  a  talk  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  October  24  at  Hershey. 

The  Knight  editor  said  he  feels  too 
many  women  aren’t  willing  to  sacrifice — 
and  that  is  why  man,  in  the  eyes  of  man¬ 
agement,  is  a  better  long-range  bargain.” 

While  admitting  he  supports  the  wom¬ 
en’s  liberation  ideals,  McMullan  com¬ 
plained  that  too  many  women  editors  per¬ 
mit  the  women’s  pages  to  become  bogged 
down  in  social  causes.  They’re  afraid,  he 
said,  to  print  anything  critical  of  women’s 
lib  lest  they  be  criticized  by  their  own 
circle. 

He  left  these  points  of  advice:  Don’t 
l)ander  to  your  own  sex;  don’t  develop  a 
hangup  on  labels;  don’t  hesitate  to  be  a 
woman;  let  the  boss  know  your  ambition; 
don’t  allow  yourself  to  get  hemmed  in  on 
women’s  news. 
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Cliff  Roberts^  pen  puts 
Sesame  Street  on  paper 

By  Craig  Totnkinson 


There’s  no  sense  arguing  about  whether 
Cliff  Roberts  is  a  reincarnation  of  Aesop 
or  St.  Nicholas,  or  both,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  this  writer-cartoonist  of  the  soon-to- 
be-released  Sesame  Street  strip  for  news¬ 
papers  is  a  natural  educator  of  people — 
big  and  small  alike. 

He’s  an  example  of  un-fonnally  tutored 
talent  put  to  work  whei*e  others  have 
failed — teaching  in  a  language  that  makes 
learning  fun.  His  medium  is  visual  and 
the  word  “preaching”  doesn’t  belong  in 
Cliff  Roberts’  educational  system. 

‘I  read  a  lot’ 

And  it  all  started  because  he’s  on  the 
hefty  side,  (“fat,”  he  says) . 

“It’s  all  because  I’m  fat,”  he  said  dur¬ 
ing  a  New  York  visit  this  week.  “When  I 
was  a  kid  I  could  never  fight  back  because 
I  was  fat.  So  I  learned  to  fight  with 
words.  I  read  a  lot,  mostly  joke  books.”  He 
developed  a  defensive  and  offensive  lex¬ 
icon.  Insults  at  times  were  his  fists. 

Over  the  years,  and  there  have  been  42 
of  them,  he  learned  to  think  and  see  in 
tenns  of  humor.  His  pen  has  learned  from 
experience  rather  than  fonnal  education. 

His  ambition,  he  related,  has  always 
been  to  do  a  cartoon  strip,  but  he’s  taken 
a  heck  of  a  devious  route  getting  there. 
The  Sesame  Sti’eet  strip,  to  be  distributed 
by  King  Features  Syndicate,  is  his  first. 

Some  say  records  are  made  to  be  broken 
and  at  King  the  record  number  of  pre¬ 
release  signups  for  a  strip  is  246,  set  in 
1965  by  Bud  Blake’s  “Tiger.”  Well,  Tiger 
may  have  to  get  off  its  pedestal  when  the 
final  tally  on  Sesame  Street  is  in  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  because,  as  of  this  writing,  no 
fewer  than  216  newspapers  had  signed  on 
the  dotted  line  for  new  strip. 

Needless  to  say,  even  if  the  record  re¬ 
mains  intact,  everyone,  Roberts,  the  King 
people,  and  the  Children’s  Television 
Workshop  included,  will  be  happy. 

Created  Sesame  Street 

The  Workshop  is  the  creative  force  be¬ 
hind  Sesame  Street,  the  tv  show  (ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  most  successful  ever 
created  for  children)  and  Sesame  Street, 
the  cartoon  strip.  The  popularity  of  the 
former  undoubtedly  is  playing  a  large 
part  in  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 

The  idea  of  doing  a  Sesame  Street  strip 


came  during  discussions  even  prior  to  the 
first  airing  of  Sesame  Street  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1969.  CTW,  an  non-profit  corporation 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  education,  was  seeking 
ways  to  extend  the  teaching  impact  of 
Sesame  Street.  “We  were  talking  about 
books,  records,  etc.,  and  the  idea  of  the 
strip  was  obvious,”  explained  Bob  Hatch, 
CTW  public  informations  director. 

CTW  owns  and  controls  the  rights  to 
the  Sesame  Street  strip  and  Roberts  is 
under  contract  to  CTW.  All  royalties  re¬ 
ceived  by  CTW  for  the  strip  will  go 
toward  further  CTW  work. 

CTW  has  been  licensing  manufacturers 
and  publishers  to  produce  Sesame  Street 
products  and  books,  but  has  turned  down. 
Hatch  said,  “hundi-eds”  of  offers  to  pro¬ 
duce  products  of  a  non-educational 
nature.  Everything  CTW  licenses  must 
have  educational  value. 

Contributor  to  tv  show 

Roberts  got  tagged  to  do  the  strip  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  a  consistent  contributor 
to  the  Sesame  Street  show,  and  now 
CTW’s  new  program.  The  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Roberts 
began  his  art  career  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
Detroit  studio.  He  wrote  and  directed  an 
industrial  film  entitled  “Litho”  which  won 
awards  at  the  Venice  and  Edinburgh  film 
festivals.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency 
put  it  on  view  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
film  is  part  of  the  permanent  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New 
York,  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

Roberts  has  done  and  continues  to  do 
free  lance  cartooning.  The  old  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Look,  the  New  Yorker,  and 
Playboy  have  used  his  material. 

Playboy,  which  pays  the  top  dollar  for 
cartoons  according  to  Roberts,  has  a  back¬ 
log  of  his  work.  Tongue  in  cheek,  Roberts 
said  his  cartoons  for  Playboy  prove  he  can 
also  think  like  an  adult.  Contrasting  them 
with  his  Sesame  Street  work,  he  said, 
“I’m  hitting  both  ends.  I’m  getting  to  the 
pre-school  and  the  after-college  crowds.” 
But  he  makes  it  obvious  that  his  first  love 
is  his  world  of  Sesame  Street. 

He’s  been  working  on  the  Sesame  Street 
strip  for  about  a  year.  It’s  to  be  a  daily 
panel  with  color  on  Sunday.  He  writes  the 


One  panel  from  Sesame  Street  comic  strip. 
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strip  as  well  as  pens  it.  “I  do  it  all,”  he 
said,  “because  my  ego  wouldn’t  allow  oth¬ 
er  people  to  work  on  it.”  He’s  got  98 
panels  (14  weeks  worth)  done  and  says 
“as  long  as  I’m  alive  I’ll  never  run  out  of 
ideas.” 

Roberts  said  he  tries  to  get  small,  but 
important  to  basic  learning,  educational 
messages  across  using  language  and  char¬ 
acters  that  children,  and  yes,  their  par¬ 
ents,  can  identify  with. 

Parents  will  read 

Roberts  feels  it’s  vital  that  his  product 
appeal  to  adults  as  well  as  children,  “Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  parents  will  be  reading  the 
strip  to  the  children,”  he  remarked. 

Sesame  Street  program  fans,  big  and 
little,  will  be  disappointed  if  they  look  for 
their  favorite  characters  in  the  strips.  No 
Cookie  Monster,  no  Big  Bird,  no  Burt  and 
Ernie,  and  no  Oscar  the  Grouch.  Instead, 
the  lineup  will  include  Lotta  Elephant, 
Uncle  Ant,  Theda  Boa,  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond  Bugle,  Hedda  Frog  (hopper — get 
it?),  and  the  screwy  pair  of  Jasper  and 
Julius,  to  name  a  few. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  Roberts  didn’t 
borrow  characters  from  the  tv  show  be¬ 
cause  they  weren’t  his  to  begin  with.  Also 
he  feels  that  live  tv  characters  don’t 
adapt  well  to  stills  on  paper.  But  there 
has  been  talk  of  taking  some  of  the  strip 
characters  and  animating  them  for  tv 
viewing. 

Expressed  surprise 

Roberts  expressed  surprise  and  plea¬ 
sure  with  the  number  of  easily  identifiable 
characters  he’s  been  able  to  develop  for 
the  strip.  It’s  been  easier  he  said,  because 
it’s  not  a  continuity  strip.  His  stable  of 
characters  contains  about  30 — all  stupid. 

“My  characters  are  all  stupid,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “They  do  nothing  right.  I  made 
them  that  way  because  kids  are  brighter 
than  we  give  them  credit  for.  They  can 
identify  with  some  character  less  intelli¬ 
gent  than  they — someone  who  screws  up 
all  the  time.” 

Jasper  and  Julius  he  used  in  one  panel 
(Continued  on  page  36^ 
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lAPA  moves  General  Assembly 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Chile 


Acting?  on  the  words  of  its  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  that  “the  inde¬ 
pendent  press  of  Chile  is  passing  through 
a  highly  uncertain  period,  despite  the 
fact  that  freedom  still  persists  there,”  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Chica¬ 
go  last  week  took  the  unprecedented  ac¬ 
tion  of  reversing  itself  and  scheduling  a 
meeting  of  the  lAPA  General  Assembly 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  next  Fall.  The  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  planned  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Reacting  to  a  hot  debate  on  press  free¬ 
dom  when  one  delegate  called  another 
member  a  “Fidelista,”  which  led  to  de¬ 
mands  for  public  apologies,  the  board  also 
took  the  unprecedented  action  of  “disasso¬ 
ciating  itself  from  remarks  on  the  floor.” 

At  the  closing  session  of  lAPA’s  27th 
annual  meeting,  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joiininl 
atid  Bulletin,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Manoel  do  Nascimento  Brito, 
publisher  of  Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto,  La  Repuhlica, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  was  named  first 
vice  president,  and  Robert  U.  Brown  of 
Editor  &  Pi  blisher  was  named  second 
vicepresident. 

Raymond  Dix,  Wooster  (O.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  Maximo  Gainza  Castrol,  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  were  continued  as 
treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively. 

German  Ornes,  El  Carihe,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  was  named  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto  of  0  Estado, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  George  Beebe,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  was  continued  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Fifteen  directors  were  elected  for 
three-year  terms.  Three  from  the  U.S. 
are  new  members  of  the  board — E.  W. 
Scripps,  Scripps  Newspapers  League; 
William  Giandoni,  Copley  News  Service; 
and  Peter  Manigault,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
\ews  and  Courier. 

Others,  all  re-elected,  are:  Charles  L. 
Dancey,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star;  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (0.)  Daily  Record; 
Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega,  El  \orte,  Mon¬ 
terrey,  Mexico;  Ian  H.  MacDonald, 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Canada;  Diana 
Julio  de  Massot,  La  \ueva  Provincia,  Ar¬ 
gentina;  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  O  Esta¬ 
do,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Rev.  Albert  J. 
Nevins,  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington, 
Indiana;  German  Omes,  El  Caribe,  Santo 
Domingo;  Carlos  A.  Ricart,  Listin  Diario, 
Santo  Domingo;  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers;  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  and 
Napoleon  Viera  Altamirano,  El  Diario  de 
Hoy,  Salvador. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  Washington 
Post,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Luis  Feldman,  Jornado, 
Trelew',  Argentina. 

Debate  concerning  the  report  of  Lee 
Hills,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 


Future  of  the  L\PA,  (E&P,  October  30) 
developed  some  solid  suggestions,  as  had 
the  report,  designed  to  improve  and  make 
more  meaningful  the  operations  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  organization. 

Jack  Fendell,  Hearst  Corporation,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  lAPA  strongly  pro¬ 
claim  that  its  activities  are  not  limited  to 
freedom  of  the  press  for  newspapers  and 
new'spapermen,  but  should  include  sup¬ 
port  for  people  outside  the  newspaper 
business. 

Fendell  said  the  lAPA  has  not  brought 
to  the  people,  .students,  voters,  and  church¬ 
men  the  fact  that  the  lAPA  also  espouses 
freedom  of  thinking  and  freedom  of  ex- 
piession. 

Urges  more  activity 

There  is  a  definite  need,  he  said,  for 
the  lAPA  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  many 
groups  to  produce  bulletins,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets,  or  any  form  of  printing 
other  than  newspapers,  expressing  the  ten¬ 
ets  of  the  right  to  know  “because  from 


Chilean  government  intervention  and 
inspection  of  opposition  newspapers  with 
coercive  intent  should  be  stopped  and 
punishment  of  proven  violations  executed 
through  legal  channels,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  decided  last  week  in  Chicago. 

The  assembly,  in  a  resolution  sent  to 
the  government  of  Chile,  where  opposi¬ 
tion  newspapers  have  been  under  duress 
following  a  change  in  the  country’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  asked  that  other  measures 
be  taken  by  the  new  administration. 

It  was  requested  that  members  of  the 
press  not  be  subject  to  laws  governing 
state  defense  and  that  violations  incurred 
by  them  be  punished  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
fessional  codes  against  publication 
abuses. 

Measures  should  be  taken,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  said,  to  annul  national  and  other 
bank  orders  designed  to  prevent  newspa¬ 
pers  from  resorting  to  private  financing 
and  from  meeting  their  foreign  obliga¬ 
tions,  both  essential  to  their  regular  oper¬ 
ations. 

Opposed  to  unionization 

Action  should  be  taken,  the  resolution 
also  stated,  to  prevent  the  nationalization 
of  the  only  privately  owned  newsprint 
plant  in  Chile  which  supplies  newspa¬ 
pers,  thereby  avoiding  the  damages  in¬ 
curred  by  the  press  in  countries  where 
this  raw  material,  essential  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  is  monopolized  by  the  state. 

The  resolution  asked  that  the  govern- 


these  ranks,”  he  said,  “will  come  the  fu¬ 
ture  leaders  of  our  countries.” 

Mrs.  Pedro  G.  Beltran,  whose  husband 
heads  La  Prensa  in  Lima,  Peru,  support¬ 
ed  Fendell’s  stand,  saying  the  lAPA 
should  stress  more  activity  in  the  field  of 
freedom  of  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

Andrew  Heiskell,  Time,  Inc.,  said  he 
felt  the  lAPA  is  on  a  “slippery  course  if 
it  considers  going  outside  the  newspaper 
business  to  espouse  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  information  and  freedom  of 
thinking.” 

The  real  point,  he  said,  is  to  guard 
against  governments  getting  softer,  for 
in  this  case  governments  which  do  turn 
soft  will  be  increasingly  against  the  press 
and  its  right  to  speak. 

I 

Assure  press  strength 

Heiskell  said  means  of  communications 
must  be  strengthened  if  governments  are 
to  become  more  powerful  and  affirmative 
action  must  be  taken  by  lAPA  in  this 
respect  “if  we  are  to  assure  the  strength 
of  the  press.” 

Pedro  J.  Chamorro,  La  Prensa,  Man¬ 
agua,  Nicaragua,  said  the  structure  of 
lAPA  should  be  changed  in  order  to, 
among  other  things,  create  greater  coop¬ 
eration  with  other  international  press  or- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


ment  abstain  from  the  creation  or  protec¬ 
tion  of  organizations  designed  to  promote 
the  unionization  of  professionals,  minim¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  the  National  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalists,  and  subject  newspa¬ 
pers  to  government  control. 

An  lAPA  committee  reported  that 
small  newspapers  in  the  interior  of  Chile 
have  been  forced  to  close  or  are  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  due  to  passage  of  a 
law  doubling  the  minimum  wage  of  news¬ 
paper  employes. 

Prior  to  the  doubling  of  minimum 
wages  for  newspaper  employes,  the  Al- 
lende  government  had  decreed  that  it 
would  take  over  official  control  of  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  but  this  measure  was  later 
revoked. 

At  present,  the  report  stated,  a  bill  is 
being  studied  which  would  nationalize 
Chile’s  major  newsprint  producer. 

Also,  it  continued,  the  government  arbi¬ 
trarily  uses  its  power  to  advertise.  Its 
ads  are  directed  more  and  more  to  the 
press  which  supports  the  government.  In 
this  respect,  it  was  charged,  there  has 
been  discrimination  against  the  newspa¬ 
per  El  Mercurio,  for  example. 

The  report  noted  that  because  of  the 
growing  socialization  of  Chile’s  economy 
the  government  is  at  present  Chile’s  big¬ 
gest  advertiser. 

The  report  closed  with  the  observation: 
“The  future  of  the  independent  press  in 
Chile  is  truly  somber.” 

An  lAPA  resolution  concerning  Cuba 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


lAPA  asks  Chile  to  cease 
harassment  of  the  press 
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Toronto  Telegram’s  goodbye 
is  top-of-page — 30 — in  red 

Compiled  from  dispatches  of  the  Canadian  Press 


The  Toronto  Telegram  died  October  30, 
at  the  age  of  95. 

It  was  born  on  an  April  morning  in 
1876.  John  Ross  Robertson,  who  was  to 
become  a  colossus  of  Canadian  journal¬ 
ism,  stuffed  the  first  sheet  of  a  four-sheet 
newspaper  into  the  press  himself.  He  had 
borrowed  $10,000  to  start  the  paper  but  it 
was  such  a  success  from  the  beginning  he 
never  had  to  cash  the  check. 

The  first  run  of  3,480  copies  was  sold 
out  within  an  hour.  The  day  the  Tele¬ 
gram  died,  its  presses  roaring  defiantly; 
it  left  226,000  daily  readers,  1,200  em¬ 
ployes  and  every  legitimate  newspaper 
man  in  Canada  to  mourn  its  passing. 

When  the  Telegram  started  you  could 
buy  a  first-class  dress  shirt  for  $1.50  and 
a  bucket  of  beer  for  a  dime.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Toronto  was  71,690.  The  Telegram 
grew  with  the  city. 

Its  circulation  climbed  to  25,000  by 
1900  and  in  1918,  when  John  Ross  Robert¬ 
son  died,  it  was  more  than  100,000. 

For  30  years  after  the  death  of  Robert¬ 
son,  who  spent  much  of  his  newspaper 
fortune  in  making  the  Hospital  For  Sick 
Children  one  of  the  largest  pediatric  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  world,  the  Telegram  was  run 
by  trustees. 

By  the  time,  the  Toronto  Star  had 
caught  and  passed  the  Telegram  as  Cana¬ 
da’s  largest  newspaper  and  the  days  were 
long  gone  when  Robertson  used  to  lend 
his  delivery  carts  to  his  struggling  rival 
to  keep  the  Star  alive. 

In  1947,  when  some  Telegram  editors 
began  looking  for  backers  in  hopes  of 
saving  the  paper,  C.  H.  J.  Snider,  a  trus¬ 
tee,  said:  “Don’t  you  realize  the  last 
feather  has  been  plucked  from  this  chick¬ 
en?’’ 

He  was  wrong  by  24  years. 

On  November  25,  1948,  the  Telegram 
got  its  second  publisher — C.  George 
McCullagh.  The  blunt  and  dynamic  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  bought  the 
Telegram  for  $3.6  million  and  promised  a 
vigorous  fight  in  an  effort  to  knock  the 
Star  from  its  top  position.  But  the  Star’s 
circulation  stood  at  an  overpowering  325,- 
000  to  the  Tely’s  190,000  and  the  smaller 
paper  never  caught  up. 

McCullagh  died  suddenly  in  1952  and 
the  Telegram  got  its  third  and  last  pub¬ 
lisher.  John  Bassett,  six-foot-four  native 
of  Ottawa,  bought  the  paper  for  $4.25 
million  with  the  backing  of  the  depai-t- 
ment  store  tycoon,  John  David  Eaton. 

He  attempted  to  launch  a  Sunday 
newspaper  in  1957  and  lost  $500,000  when 
Torontonians  wouldn’t  buy  it. 

In  1963  he  moved  the  paper  to  a  gleam¬ 
ing  plant  on  Front  Street,  and  the  paper 
was  first  published  from  there  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  1. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  bought  the 


building  and  equipment  of  the  Telegram, 
Globe  general  manager  E.  B.  Richards 
said.  The  Telegram  property  is  leased  to 
the  Star  for  two  years. 

In  announcing  last  month  that  the  pa¬ 
per  was  closing,  Bassett  said  it  lost  $2 
million  in  1969  and  1970  and  estimated 
another  $1  million  loss  this  year. 

“In  recent  years  a  total  of  $8.3  million 
has  been  made  available  from  other 
sources  to  the  newspaper  in  order  to  keep 
it  alive,”  he  said. 

The  publisher  sold  his  25  percent  of 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  stock  to  Harold  Bal¬ 
lard  and  the  late  Stafford  Smyth  and  said 
the  $5.8  million  was  used  to  reduce  the 
corporate  debt  of  the  newspaper. 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  salvage 
the  newspaper,  but  in  the  final  analysis, 
there  was  no  one  willing  to  put  up  the 
capital. 

Bassett’s  decision  to  fold  the  Tely  came 
in  the  midst  of  a  contract  dispute  with 
the  paper’s  union  employes,  who  were 
seeking  pay  raises  and  fringe-benefit  im¬ 
provements  similar  to  those  accepted  ear¬ 
lier  by  Star  employes. 

The  unions  had  voted  to  strike  after 
rejecting  Bassett’s  offer  of  a  wage  freeze. 
But  it  never  came  to  that. 

The  Telegiam  said  goodbye  with  a  big 
red — 30 — above  the  front-page  fold  and  a 
banner  headline  saying  “This  is  our  last 
day.” 

The  96-page  Saturday  edition  was  filled 
with  remembrances  and  farewells  from 
editorial  members. 

Inside  the  final  Tely — a  one-edition  pa¬ 
per  with  a  830,000  press  nan — were  pages 
of  history  of  the  newspaper  including  a 
reprint  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  18,  1876. 

But  it  was  not  all  nostalgia  on  the  final 
day — all  the  news  and  sports  stories  were 
there  as  the  newspaper  maintained  service 
to  its  readers  to  the  end. 

Copies  of  the  final  Telegram  were 
snatched  up  quickly  for  collector’s  items. 
Circulation  manager  Carl  O’Bryne  said 
some  copies  were  sold  by  individuals  for 
as  much  as  $5  to  others  who  had  trouble 
finding  copies. 

Bassett  said  he  would  be  delighted  if 
Labor  Minister  Gordon  Carton  of  Ontario 
orders  an  investigation  into  charges  that 
he  is  attempting  to  avoid  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  employes. 

In  a  memo  to  the  staff  Bassett  said 
employes  with  less  than  5%  years’  senior¬ 
ity  will  have  to  continue  to  “be  available 
for  work  until  January  15  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  separation  pay  required  by 
law.” 

Under  provincial  law,  a  firm  with  more 
than  500  workers  is  obliged  to  give  em¬ 
ployes  16  weeks’  notice  of  closing. 

In  a  previous  memo,  Bassett  said  that 
when  the  paper  ceased  publication  em¬ 
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ployes  would  get  the  16-week  payment  In 
lieu  of  notice  in  a  lump  sum,  or  sev¬ 
erance  pay  based  on  length  of  employ¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  greater. 

Now,  they  wdll  have  to  report  for 
work  every  day  until  January  15  or 
resign  and  collect  severance  pay. 

Bassett  said  in  an  interview’  he  did  not 
know  what  employes  would  do  at  a  news¬ 
paper  which  does  not  publish. 

He  estimated  that  severance  pay  for 
the  paper’s  1,200  employees  would  total 
about  $5  million. 


5-day  morning 
tab  for  Toronto 

The  Sun  Toronto’s  new  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  made  its  debut  on  schedule  at  5  a.m. 
November  1,  with  75,000  copies  printed. 

The  48-page  tabloid,  staffed  by  60 
former  employes  of  the  Telegram  which 
ceased  publication  Saturday,  is  selling  for 
10  cents  a  copy.  It  will  publish  mornings, 
Monday  through  Friday,  with  no  home 
delivery. 

Douglas  Creighton,  Sun  publisher,  said 
the  paper  contained  ample  advertising. 
The  first  issue  had  11  full-page  ads. 
Creighton  said  there  was  more  advertis¬ 
ing  available  than  could  be  used. 

The  first  edition  featured  short  news 
stories,  columns,  heavy  sports  coverage, 
entertainment  and  many  pictures. 

“We  have  no  sacred  cows,  no  editorial 
taboos,”  the  Sun  said  in  its  first  editorial. 
“We  define  ourselves  as  a  politically  non¬ 
partisan  voice  of  moderation.” 

Managing  editor  Ed  Monteith  said  most 
of  the  employes  buried  the  95-year-old 
Telegram  with  a  round  of  wakes  and  re¬ 
ported  for  work  at  the  Sun  Sunday  at  2 
p.m.  w’ith  little  sleep.  They  “gave  birth  to 
a  new  paper  overnight,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper’s  offices  are  in  an  old 
downtown  office  building.  The  paper  is 
printed  on  offset  presses  at  Inland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  nearby  Bramalea. 

Toronto’s  other  morning  newspaper  is 
the  Globe  and  Mail  with  270,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  only  afternoon  newspaper  is  the 
Star  which,  in  order  to  serve  former 
Telegram  readers,  will  print  622,000  pa¬ 
pers  daily  compared  with  last  week’s  av¬ 
erage  of  465,000.  On  Saturdays,  the  num¬ 
ber  will  jump  to  815,000  from  the  former 
568,000. 

Edward  Dunlop,  Toronto  lawyer  and 
businessman  who  was  Progressive  Con¬ 
servative  member  of  the  legislature  for 
York-Forest  Hill  until  he  retired  before 
the  October  21  Ontario  election,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sun. 

Other  board  members  are  R.  P.  Bratty, 
Toronto  lawyer;  John  H.  Daniels,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Cadillac  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.;  John  S.  Grant,  Toronto  law¬ 
yer  and  mining  director;  Donald  Hunt, 
Sun  general  manager;  H.  H.  Soloway, 
Toronto  lawyer  and  chairman  of  the 
Jewish  board  of  education;  P,  J.  Worth¬ 
ington,  executive  editor;  and  Creighton. 
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Photography  on  the  wing: 
lectures  stir  enthusiasm 


tographer  whose  assij^nments  include 
work  for  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
“Sesame  Street,”  elaborated  on  quality 
measures  in  the  darkroom. 

He  explained: 

“I  don’t  do  anything  special  when  I 
print.  I  don’t  even  burn  and  dodpe  very 
much.  I  put  my  effort  into  the  negatives. 

And  in  truth  that’s  a  very  simple  meter¬ 
ing  and  developing  technique  that  long 
ago  became  a  habit.  The  only  advice  1  can 
give  you  about  printing  is  to  use  a  good 
enlarger  .  .  .  there’s  an  old  formula  that 
applies  to  optical  systems  that  says  the 
end  product  is  not  as  weak  as  the  weakest 
link — it’s  always  worse. 

“The  enlarger  lens  has  to  be  as  good  as 
your  best  lens  .  .  .  the  enlarger  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  camera,  one  performing  the  diffi-  \ 
cult  job  of  close-up  flat  field  copving.  Its 
alignment  has  to  be  as  good  as  the  align¬ 
ment  of  your  other  cameras. 

“In  general,  expose  more  and  develop 
less,  and  put  your  jiennies  in  a  good  en¬ 
larger,”  Pierce  emphasized. 


By  Leonora  Williamson 

Nobody  went  out  to  hit  1,500  press  pho¬ 
tographers  coast  to  coast  over  the  head. 

But  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  1971 
Flying  Short  Course  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  on 
closer  analysis  did  just  that. 

The  preponderance  of  advice  and  com¬ 
mentary  at  first  glance  might  have  seem 
weighted  with  magazine  emphasis — and 
the  lamented  drying  up  of  those  markets — 
and  the  fringe  benefits  of  books,  how  to 
do  television  feature  programs,  and  other 
still  photography  markets. 

“The  day  is  here  to  know  much  about 
many  things,”  education  chairman  Rich 
Clarkson,  Topeka  CapitnI-Joiiraal,  told  the 
Washington-Chicago-Los  Angeles  audi¬ 
ences  of  press  photographers,  military 
photographers,  and  students,  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks  for  the  day-long  lectures  in 
each  city,  October  22-26. 

Involved  with  images 

The  newspaper  photograi)hers  got  nit¬ 
ty-gritty  comment  directly  from  their 
peers,  beginning  with  Brian  Ranker, 
24-year-old  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year,  also  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  who  declared: 

“A  lot  of  us  are  quick  to  gripe  about 
the  inept,  uneducated  editor,  but  shouldn’t 
something  be  said  about  the  uneducated 
photographers,  who,  when  given  a  free 
hand,  become  so  involved  with  trying  to 
please  a  handful  of  other  photographers 
with  their  images  that  they  lose  sight  of 
what  the  total  concept  of  a  newspaper 
is — pictures  and  words  working  togeth¬ 
er.” 

Photographers  are  very  ])aranoidal, 
Lanke  declared  in  a  rap  session.  “The 
problem  is  .separatism.” 

“The  photographer  must  have  a  good 
sense  of  what  happens  to  the  newspaper 
from  point  A  to  Z — writers,  editors,  back 
shop  . .  .  the  total  package.” 

Neither  Brian  Ranker  nor  another  fac¬ 
ulty  lecturer,  Bernie  Boston,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Washiai/to)!  Star,  would 
indulge  in  complaints  about  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine  assignments. 

“Everybody  gets  them;  work  like  hell,” 
declared  Rakner. 

‘Neressary  evils’ 

Boston  spoke  plainly  too  of  “the  neces¬ 
sary  evils — promos,  society  teas,  head 
hunting.” 

“You  can  still  make  it  interesting,  with 
an  open  mind  and  giving  it  all  you’ve  got. 
Don’t  kiss  off  an  assignment  right  in  the 
office.  Use  your  imagination;  try  some 
crazy  angles,”  he  urged  colleagues  as  a 
measure  of  brightening  their  day  and  the 
newspaper’s  image  also. 

“Surprise  your  editor,”  Boston  declared, 
in  developing  his  lecture,  “Getting  your 
Editor’s  Attention;  And  Then  What  You 
Do  With  It.” 

Boston  suggested  that  the  photogra¬ 


pher  shouldn’t  get  involved  in  a  rat  race 
as  to  who  can  carry  the  most  ecjulpment. 
“Cany  enough,  but  don’t  get  burdened 
down  so  that  the  assignment  is  second 
thought  and  your  equipment  is  first 
thought.” 

“It  boils  down,”  he  continued,  “to  mak¬ 
ing  your  camera  a  tool  that  by  repeated 
use  is  second  nature  to  you. 

“Shoot  horizontal  and  vertical  on  as¬ 
signment  .  .  .  crop  in  the  camera  so  that 
your  enlargements  can  print  full  frame 
(.  .  .  and  the  editor  can’t  crop  your  work 
to  pieces),”  were  other  points,  Boston 
made. 

“Shoot  them  like  you  want  to  see  them 
.  .  .  tight  cropping;  use  the  right  lens  .  .  .” 
and,  added  Boston,  “make  a  nice  clean 
glossy  print,  straight  on  the  paper.” 
He  said  many  assignments  get  thrown 
aside  when  good  caption  information  is 
not  attached  and  wire  pictures  get  used 
instead  because  of  the  time  factor. 

“Thinking  your  story  out  .  .  .  thinking 
ahead  to  what  your  editor  might  need 
are  other  ways  of  capturing  editor  at¬ 
tention,”  Boston  added.  “Care,  love,  think¬ 
ing,”  were  his  summary  words. 

Think  roniniiinirulinn 

Ranker  had  stressed  that  what  he  was 
being  taught  at  the  Capital-Journal  by 
Clarkson  was  “not  to  think  pictures,  or 
think  layouts,  or  stories  .  .  .  but  to  think 
communication.” 

George  Youngblood,  picture  editor  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  assured  the  photogra¬ 
phers  that  despite  the  decreasing  maga¬ 
zine  market,  “still  jihotography  is  not 
dead  .  .  .  and  not  even  sick.”  He  did  ob- 
.serve  that  still  photography  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  color  pollution.  “Whatever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  good  old  black  and  white 
essay?”  he  asked. 

Cornell  Capa,  co-founder  and  executive 
director  of  the  International  F'und  for 
Concerned  Photography,  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  still  photography  is  in  “bad 
shape”  with  the  plight  of  magazines,  but 
declared  he  sees  the  still  film  as  having 
more  impact  than  running  film. 

“Still  photography  does  not  need  a 
team,”  he  said,  and  also  emphasized  that 
it  is  “content  that  matters — not  the  medi- 
umn.”  He  introduced  a  film  prepared  by 
the  Fund  and  Scholastic  magazine,  “The 
Uncertain  Day,”  a  journal  of  the  Engli.sh 
news  photographer  Don  McCullin,  who 
has  covered  eight  wars. 

Television,  Capa  said,  has  taken  away 
a  great  documentation  of  daily  life.  “The 
past  is  slipping  out  from  under  us  .  .  . 
respect  for  images  of  the  j)ast  is  almost 
non-existent,”  he  added  in  discussing  the 
Fund’s  efforts  to  preserve  historically  im¬ 
portant  photographs  and  present  an  ac¬ 
tive  public  program  of  exhibitions,  books, 
and  films. 

Continuing  the  practical  daily  approach 
of  the  short  course,  William  Pierce,  pho- 


Minneapolis  S-T 
buys  interest  in 
Denver  weeklies 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company 
became  a  major  stockholder  this  week  in  a 
group  of  15  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area. 

The  acquisition  followed  a  consolidation 
of  the  Record-Stockman  and  Gateway 
Newspapers,  the  University  Park  News¬ 
papers,  and  Sentinel  Newspapers. 

Harry  Green  Jr.,  president  of  Record- 
Stockman  Co.  which  operates  a  major 
l)rinting  establishment  as  well  as  publish¬ 
ing  papers  for  the  livestock  indu.stry,  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  major  shareholder  in  the  joint 
companv,  named  Community  Publications 
Co. 

The  papers  will  be  divided  into  three 
operating  segments  —  Denver  Ai’ea 
Southeast,  with  George  Sandeford,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Denver  Area  Northwest,  with 
Green,  publisher;  and  Record-Stockman, 
with  Green,  president.  Richard  Hilker, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Sentinel  group,  will 
be  executive  editor  of  the  15  papers. 

Robert  Witte,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  Company,  which  owns 
several  newspapers  in  addition  to  those  in 
Minneapolis,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Community  Publications. 

The  announcement  by  principals  in  the 
transaction  noted  that  the  pooling  of  the 
properties  would  provide  greater  service 
and  a  stronger  voice  in  the  Denver  area 
neighborhoods  that  they  serve. 

• 

Price  boost  deferred 

Major  newsprint  suppliers  notified  cus¬ 
tomers  this  week  that  the  $8-a-ton  price 
increa.«e,  scheduled  for  November  1,  has 
been  deferred  to  November  15.  Presuma¬ 
bly  the  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
Phase  1  price  freeze  that  runs  to  mid- 
November  and  to  await  guidelines  of  the 
Price  Board. 
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Illinois  House 
passes  bill  for 
ethical  press 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  this  week  requires  the 
news  media  and  their  owners,  executives 
and  reporters  on  government  affairs  to 
make  public  disclosure  of  their  economic 
interests.  Financial  interests  of  spouses 
and  minor  children  are  included. 

The  house  members,  approving  the  mea¬ 
sure  108  to  35,  cheered  each  vote  cast  as 
the  roll  call  approached  and  passed  the 
107  votes  necessary  to  pass  the  bill.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  action  followed  house  approval  of  a 
bill  for  a  new  code  of  conduct  for  public 
officials  and  high  level  government  em¬ 
ployes. 

Rep.  C.  L.  McCormick  (R.,  Vienna), 
who  sponsored  the  bill  to  bring  the  press 
under  the  ethics  in  government  regula¬ 
tions,  declared  as  the  measure  went  to  a 
vote  in  Springfield: 

“The  press  says  you  ought  to  be  naked 
before  the  people  of  Illinois.  The  press 
stripped  you  nude.  You’ve  got  to  have  the 
guts  to  make  them  do  the  same.” 

Illinois  newspapers  have  been  applying 
pressures  to  have  the  legislature  adopt  a 
tough  code  of  conduct  measure  for  gov¬ 
ernment  employes. 

After  the  media  disclosure  bill  was 
voted,  Lloyd  Wendt,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Chicago  Today,  said:  “I  don’t  think  the 
government  has  any  right  to  regulate  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  I  doubt  whether  such  a 
measure,  if  passed  by  the  senate  and 
signed  by  Governor  Ogilvie,  would  be  con¬ 
stitutional.  It’s  a  vindictive  bill  designed 
to  harass  the  press.” 

The  McCormick  bill,  which  took  only 
three  days  in  passing,  would  require  re¬ 
porters,  officers  and  owners  of  news 
media  to  state  publicly  the  identity  of  all 
their  economic  interests  and  the  specific 
dollar  amounts.  Besides  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors,  it  would  cover  persons  who  own  10 
percent  or  more  of  a  newspaper  or  broad¬ 
cast  station  and  officers  of  such  firms. 

A  reporter  who  failed  to  file  a  state¬ 
ment  could  be  fined  $1,000.  The  bill  also 
would  subject  reporters  to  a  $5,000  fine 
and  a  year  in  jail  for  attempting  to  influ¬ 
ence  legislation  and  would  require  news¬ 
papers  to  disclose  the  amount  and  cost  of 
political  advertising  they  run  at  the  same 
rates  as  those  for  commercial  ads. 

McCormick  and  other  legislators  who 
resisted  strict  ethics  legislation,  have 
blamed  the  news  media  for  pressuring  the 
General  Assembly  to  enact  such  a  law. 
• 

Parade  in  Indiana 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  begins 
distribution  of  Parade  magazine  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  14.  This  is  the  fourth 
newspaper  to  start  distribution  of  Pa¬ 
rade  in  1971.  The  others  were  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Star  and  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 


Cease  harassment 

(Continued  from  page  10^ 


pointed  out  that  tens  of  thousands  of  po¬ 
litical  prisoners,  including  more  than  40 
journalists,  are  being  kept  in  prison, 
some  of  them  for  more  than  10  years,  and 
subjected  to  physical  mistreatment,  filthy 
cells,  lacking  adequate  medical  attention 
and  proper  nourishment. 

These  violations  of  human  rights,  the 
resolution  said,  should  bi’ing  intervention 
by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
in  Geneva,  the  United  Nations  and  other 
groups. 

lAPA  adopted  other  resolutions: 

Asking  the  Haitian  government  to  lift 
all  restrictions  which  have  for  years 
impeded  the  existence  of  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press  in  Haiti. 

Exhorting  the  new  government  of  Bo¬ 
livia  to  explain  the  reasons  for  its  admin¬ 
istrative  intervention  of  El  Diario,  La 
Paz;  to  clear  up  the  situation  which  finds 
newspapermen  in  prison,  and  to  maintain 
to  its  fullest  extent  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Permitting  the  owners  of  publications  in 
Mexico  to  import  sufficient  newsprint  and 


lAPA  to  Chile 
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ganizations.  He  also  favored  opening  up 
lAPA  in  radio  and  television  interests. 

Ian  H.  MacDonald,  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Canada,  asked  that  the  lAPA  define 
what  it  means  by  freedom  of  the  press  so 
that  the  man  in  the  street  can  compre¬ 
hend  it.  As  it  stands  now,  he  said,  the 
public  regards  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
type  of  idealism,  and  entirely  beyond  pub¬ 
lic  comprehension. 

Rodrigo  Madrigal,  La  Republica,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  asserted  that  owners  of 
newspapers  in  Latin  America  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  to  the  public  that  they 
are  truly  for  freedom  of  expression. 
There  might  be  the  impression  that  news¬ 
paper  ownerships  are  fighting  for  the 
betterment  of  their  own  properties  in 
lAPA  proceedings,  when  actually  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
men  in  all  the  Americas.  Madrigal  said. 

Women’s  lib  discussed 

Women’s  liberation  got  to  the  floor  of 
the  assembly  when  Clarence  Moore, 
Washington,  C.D.,  executive  of  the  Times 
of  the  Americas,  said  lAPA  has  neglected 
to  bring  women  into  the  working  func¬ 
tions  of  the  organization. 

Raymond  E.  Dix.  Daily  Record,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio,  and  lAPA  treasurer,  compli¬ 
mented  the  designers  of  the  Hills  report 
for  pushing  the  organization’s  education¬ 
al  campaign,  sending  missions  to  foreign 
countries  and  seeking  fresh  approaches  to 
protesting  actions  of  20  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States.  But  the 
organization  will  have  to  make  some  sac¬ 
rifices,  he  said.  These  could  come  in  the 
form  of  increasing  membership  dues. 


other  materials  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments,  free  of  all  duties  and  other  re¬ 
strictions. 

Sending  a  fact-finding  team  of  lAPA 
members  to  the  Caribbean  territories  of 
Antiqua  and  St.  Kitts  to  investigate  re¬ 
ports  of  infringements  of  press  freedom 
in  these  islands. 

Asking  the  Argentina  government  to 
suspend  application  of  its  surtax  on  im¬ 
ports  of  newsprint. 

Urging  Costa  Rica  to  reject  certain 
measures,  which,  if  they  became  law, 
would  affect  the  absolute  and  exemplary 
freedom  of  expression  in  that  country. 

lAPA  committees  reported  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  situations: 

In  Ecuador  reporters  for  El  Tiempo  in 
Quito  continue  to  be  denied  access  to 
official  sources  of  information  and  El  Ti¬ 
empo  reporters  have  been  barred  from 
Presidential  press  conferences. 

Last  month,  the  newspaper  Impacto  in 
Guatemala  was  subjected  to  press  censor¬ 
ship  and  other  Guatemala  newspapers 
were  cautioned  not  to  publish  any  news 
regarding  certain  events. 

In  Guyana,  while  there  is  no  obvious 
infringement  of  press  freedom,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  purchased  the  majority  shares  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  oldest  newspaper 
and  commercial  printer  in  Guyana.  This 
occurred  after  the  Printing  Industry  and 
Allied  Workers  Union  requested  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  intervene  to  save  the  jobs  of 
employes.  The  former  owner  had  indi¬ 
cated  his  intention  to  halt  the  Chronicle. 

The  Guyana  government  has  announced 
plans  to  set  up  a  $2.5  million  printing 
plant. 

Haiti  and  Paraguay  continue  to  lan¬ 
guish  under  a  total  eclipse  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  nothing  remotely  resembling  an 
independent  press  can  be  found.  In  Ec¬ 
uador,  Peru,  Guatemala  and  Brazil,  the 
atmosphere  of  restrictions  under  which 
the  press  exists  is  oppressive  in  nature. 

• 

lAPA  awards  given 
at  Chicago  meeting 

Awards  announced  at  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  last  week  included: 

For  his  work  on  behalf  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  Carlos  Castello  Branco,  bureau 
chief  in  Brasilia  for  Jomal  do  Brasil. 

For  public  service  on  behalf  of  his  com¬ 
munity  through  articles  and  commen¬ 
taries,  Lorenzo  Batallan,  art  director  of 
El  Nacional,  of  Caracas. 

For  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  through  news  reports  and  articles, 
Jose  Con^alves  Fontes,  City  editor  of  Jor- 
nal  do  Brasil. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  Octales  Gonzales,  of  Jomal  do 
Brasil. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Luis  E.  Lopez  of  Occidente,  Cali,  Co¬ 
lombia. 

For  coverage  of  the  Chilean  election  of 
1970,  William  Montalbano,  Latin  America 
correspondent  for  the  Miami  Herald. 

For  articles  on  Latin  America  in  1970, 
Newsweek  magazine. 
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Pulliam's  attack 
on  bureaucrats 
fills  front  page 

An  editorial,  charj^ing  that  Federal  bu¬ 
reaucrats  “are  forcing  the  United  States 
to  accept  a  system  of  government  that 
will  destroy  free  enterprise,”  covered  the 
front  pages  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Indianapolvi  Star  and  Arizo7ia  Republic  in 
Phoenix  of  October  24. 

The  editorial  also  appeared  in  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  on  Monday,  and  Muncie 
and  Vincennes  Newspapers  in  Indiana,  all 
published  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

The  editorial  was  also  printed  as  a  paid 
advertisement  in  the  Washington  Star  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  Pulliam  editorial  in  the  Arizona 
Republic,  bearing  the  headline  “Will  the 
Federal  Bureaucracy  Destroy  Individual 
Freedom  in  America?”,  carried  a  box 
which  said;  “This  is  the  first  time  any 
American  newspaper  has  devoted  its  en¬ 
tire  front  page  to  an  editorial.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  the  critical  situation  developing 
in  Washington,  the  Republic  felt  justified 
in  using  its  entire  front  page  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  this  situation.” 

Page  2  of  the  Republic  was  given  over 
entirely  to  “quotations  on  freedom”  in 
which  various  personages,  including  John 
Peter  Zenger,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Judge 
Learned  Hand  and  others,  were  quoted 
on  the  subject.  The  page  also  included  a 
quotation  from  a  Pulliam  speech  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  in  which  he  said:  “If  you 
forget  everything  else  I’ve  said,  rememl)er 
this — America  is  great  because  America 
is  free,” 

In  his  editorial  attacking  bureaucracy, 
Pulliam  declared:  “Tbe  most  serious 
threat  to  freedom  in  America  today — 
including  freedom  of  the  press — comes 
from  a  Federal  bureaucracy  which  seems 
determined  to  gain  control  over  every 
facet  of  American  life. 

“This  is  not  a  pai-tisan  issue.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  are  now  three  great 
parties  in  America — the  Democratic  par¬ 
ty,  the  Republican  party  and  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Of  the  three,  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  the  strongest  and  most 
powei-ful  because  it  is  the  best  organized 
and  is  protected  from  political  reprisal  by 
civil  service.” 

Pulliam  pointed  out  that  “when  a  new 
administration  comes  in,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  bureaucrats  go  out;  the  other 
90  percent  keep  their  jobs  regardless  of 
w’hicb  party  is  in  power.” 

“Entrenched  behind  the  safety  of  civil 
service  tenure,”  the  publisher  said,  “the 
bureaucrats  always  proclaim  that  they  are 
acting  in  the  public  interest  and  proceed 
to  issue  decree  after  decree,  having  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  law,  whereas  not 
20  pei'cent  of  the  bureaucratic  rules  and 
regulations  are  ever  voted  on  by  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Pulliam  labeled  tbe  State  Department 
as  “probably  tbe  most  bureaucratic- 
infested  agency  in  the  entire  govern¬ 
ment,”  charging  that  “small  coterie  of 


career  men  who  are  protected  and  immune 
from  discipline  by  civil  service  constantly 
harass  and  embarass  whoever  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.” 

“Government  regulation,”  PulHam 
charged,  “has  driven  the  railroads  to  the 
point  of  near  extinction,  hampered  the 
small  businessmen  with  a  network  of  con¬ 
trols,  created  problems  in  our  cities  with 
ill-conceived  programs  which  have  caused 
a  net  loss  of  at  least  half-a-million  units 
of  low-cost  housing  since  the  19:l0s.  Yet 
the  same  bureaucrats  and  legulators  who 
have  created  these  pioblems  now  say  they 
are  going  to  cure  them — and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  must  still  have  more  author¬ 
ity  over  our  lives.” 

In  pointing  out  “how  far  the  problem  of 
bureaucracy  and  dictatorial  control  of 
American  life  can  be  carried,”  Pulliam 
cited  “the  case  of  Ralph  Nader.” 

“Here  is  a  man,”  he  said,  “without  any 
official  authority  or  credentials  of  any 
kind,  forcing  American  industry  into  sub¬ 
mission,  threatening  Federal  i)rosecution 
if  industry  doesn’t  agree  with  his  plans, 
bullying  his  way  toward  being  the  su¬ 
preme  dictator  of  all  industrial  i)roduction 
in  this  country.” 

Nader,  Pulliam  said,  “never  would  have 
gotten  to  first  base  with  his  crusades  if  he 
had  not  had  the  help  of  the  bureaucrats.” 

• 

Girl  carrier  legal, 
state  officer  rules 

Pennsylvania  Attorney  General  J. 
Shane  Creamer  has  issued  an  oiiinion 
which  the  State  Dejiartment  of  Justice 
said  “obliges”  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  newspapers  to  permit  a 
15-year-old  girl  to  deliver  newspapers. 

The  girl,  Laura  Bray,  aiiplied  for  the 
delivery  job  to  replace  a  brother  who  left 
for  college.  But  the  newspaper  refused  to 
emjdoy  her  on  the  ground  that  the  1915 
Child  Labor  Law  of  Pennsylvania  prohi¬ 
bited  female  minors  from  selling  or  dis¬ 
tributing  news))apers. 

In  his  o))inion.  Creamer  said  a  new 
amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  constitu¬ 
tion  to  i)ievcnt  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  voided  this  section  of  the  1915  law. 
He  added  that  such  discrimination  is  ille¬ 
gal  and  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  opinion  was  contained  in  a  letter 
sent  by  the  attorney  general  to  State 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  Paul  J. 
Smith,  who  asked  for  a  ruling  on  the 
matter. 


Big  dip  in  job  ads 

The  help-wanted  advertising  index 
dropped  sharply  in  September,  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  reported.  At  80  (’67-100), 
the  index  is  5  points  below  August’s  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  5  points  below  its  level  of  a  year 
ago.  Want-ad  volume  declined  in  all  nine 
of  the  regions  measured.  The  largest  de¬ 
cline  w'as  recorded  in  the  New  England 
region  (-10.4%). 


Teacher  decries 
new  journalism 
as  ‘too  clever’ 

The  new  jouranlism  is  just  a  little  too 
clever  to  be  good  business  and  good  jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  Vincent  J.  LaBar- 
bera,  chairman  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communications  at  Point  Park 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

Addressing  the  annual  meeting  of 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  recently,  he  said  he  disagreed 
with  those  young  reporters  now  coming 
into  the  business  who  claim  it’s  not 
enough  to  be  an  observer,  that  you  must 
be  an  activist. 

“My  answer  to  those  who  say  objectivi¬ 
ty  is  a  myth  is  that  fairness  is  7iot  a  myth 
and  is  obtainable,”  LaBarbera  said.  “I 
still  find  nothing  wrong  with  the  code  of 
ethics  or  the  canons  of  journalism  which 
have  been  tbe  foundation  stone  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  for  many  decades.  Yes,  I 
still  believe  in  the  old  respected  journal¬ 
ism  that  nurtures  plenty  of  skepticism,  in¬ 
vestigation  and  crusade — all  presented  ac¬ 
curately,  fairly  and  reflecting  both  sides 
of  each  issue.” 

LaBarbera  commented  that  the  idea  of 
inserting  one’s  opinion  into  a  story  is  not 
new’.  “It  is  simply  a  return  or  throw¬ 
back  to  the  days  of  yellow’  journalism. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  still  practiced  in 
many  places  both  here  and  abroad  .  .  ” 

LaBarbera  elaborated  with  a  blast  at 
journalism  education  which  he  termed  at 
“critical  crossroads.”  Unless  journalism 
schools  continue  to  “emjjhasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  accuracy,  honesty,  style  and  bal¬ 
ance — and  not  personal  involvement — only 
turmoil  can  result,”  he  declared. 

“On  the  basis  of  my  own  observations 
and  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  fine  new’ 
courses  are  available  in  some  schools  of 
journalism,  I  truly  believe  that  many 
journalism  educators  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  real  w’orld.  I  base  this  belief  on 
what  I  have  learned  in  jjersonal  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  hiring  editor  and  on  interviews 
at  every  level  with  hundreds  of  editors, 
station  managers,  publishers  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  leaders  in  every  phase  of  the 
media.” 

LaBarbera  began  his  career  w’ith  the 
weekly  Independent  in  Rockland  County, 
New’  York.  He  was  a  teenage  stringer  for 
the  New  York  Times  before  he  entered 
Grove  City  College  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  a  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  worked  in  New  York 
City  after  Navy  service.  He  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  Allied  Newspapers  in  Grove 
City,  followed  by  12  years  as  editor-in- 
ebief  and  production  manager  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Suburban  Community  Newspapers 
before  joining  the  Pittsburgh  college  fac¬ 
ulty  in  1962. 

Recalling  that  a  Columbia  University 
educator  once  declared  that  journalism 
w’as  denied  a  professional  status  because 
it  lacked  a  basic  fund  of  knowledge  like 
that  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering, 
LaBarbera  said  this  is  no  longer  true. 
“Such  a  base  exists.” 
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Advertisers  examine  trends: 
regulation,  agency  services 


The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  zeroed  in  on  the  two  liveliest  issues 
of  the  times  at  their  annual  convention 
last  weekend  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia: 

1.  Government  regulation  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

2.  Pros  and  cons  of  handling  one’s  own 
advertising  without  the  assistance  of  a 
full  service  agency  such  as  a  BBDO, 
DDB,  JWT,  etc. 

While  there  was  little  new  to  be  said  on 
these  topics,  which  have  been  major  items 
in  the  business  press  and  advertising 
news  columns  for  three  years  or  longer,  it 
was,  as  one  ANA  member  put  it,  the 
“priority  given  to  the  two  topics  and  the 
way  the  speakers  presented  them  against 
a  backdrop  of  things  actually  happening 
right  now  that  made  the  meeting  vital 
and  interesting. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  went  on  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  18.5  ANA 
members,  representing  215  companies, 
here  is  some  of  the  headline  material : 

Time  for  solution  runs  out 

Keynoter  Robert  .1.  Keith,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Pillsbury  Co.,  said  time  had 
about  run  out  on  the  advertising  industry 
for  finding  a  solution  to  its  problems. 

He  proposes  that  corporation  heads 
become  more  involved  in  the  mainstream 
of  their  advertising  programs  as  “moni¬ 
tors”  who  offer  the  same  resources  and 
talent  they  would  in  reviewing  a  budget 
or  an  operating  plan  or  a  new  product 
introduction. 

“The  days  when  the  chief  executive 
officer  can  proclaim  personal  indignation 
and  promise  an  investigation  into  a 
misleading  or  dishonest  or  distasteful  ad¬ 
vertisement  are  going  fast;  there  are 
hardly  any  left,”  he  declared. 

Keith  argued  it  was  equally  important 
that  everybody  with  a  stake  in  advertis¬ 
ing  “make  some  personal  moral  commit¬ 
ments.” 

“We  need  to  work  together  in  an  inno¬ 
vative  effort  to  generate  excellence  in  our 
industry,”  he  said.  On  this  score,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ANA  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  con¬ 
sider  the  sponsorship  of  regional  work¬ 
shops  on  a  regular  six-month  basis  for 
everyone  involved  in  bringing  an  adver¬ 
tising  message  to  the  consumer.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  workshops  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  at  schools  of  journalism. 

Keith  also  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  “small  group  of  advertising  leaders” 
to  provide  the  industry  with  the  “vision 
we  need  to  meet  change  in  the  70’s.”  He 
suggested  that  the  group  be  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  major  industry  as¬ 
sociations. 

Taking  time  out  from  the  hearings  on 
advertising  in  Washington,  Miles  W. 
Kirkpatrick,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  reported  they  were 
proceeding  “very  well  .  .  .  like  apple 


sauce  or  apple  pie.” 

The  “apple  pie”  tag  referred  to  the 
testimony  by  the  parade  of  witnesses 
from  the  advertising  industry  who  have 
been  explaining  the  basics  of  advertising 
to  the  FTC  examiners  in  order  to  get  a 
full  record  of  what  advertising  accom¬ 
plishes  for  the  economy  before  the  indus¬ 
try  adversaries  testify. 

FTC  seeks  knowledge 

Kirkpatrick  explained  his  opposition  to 
the  Moss-McGovern  “Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  bill  and  assured  the  ANA  it  is  not  as 
strong  as  reported. 

The  FTC,  he  said,  was  “not  bent  on 
dismantling  the  ad  Industry.”  Rather  it  is 
seeking  knowledge  about  advertising  to 
guide  it  in  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  a  report  to  the  convention,  H.  Bruce 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Council  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Buieaus,  said  its  primary 
goal  is  to  “close  the  gap  between  expecta¬ 
tion  and  peformance”  in  advertising. 

“There  is  no  more  irate  consumer  than 
one  whose  expectations  exceed  the  per¬ 
formance  capability  of  the  product,”  he 
stated.  “Too  often,”  he  added,  “it  has 
been  the  result  of  an  ‘ovei-promise’  by 
the  advertiser,  whether  local  merchant  or 
national  manufacturer.” 

Roger  A.  Purdon,  vicepresident  of  the 
Council,  said  the  National  Advertising 
Division  will  monitor  national  advertising 
and  act  on  complaints  as  well  as  initiate 
them.  He  said  the  NAD  will  he  maintain¬ 
ing  a  close  watch  on  ads  containing  ( 1 ) 
guarantees;  (2)  absolute  claims  of  supe¬ 
riority;  (.*1)  disparagement;  (4)  substan¬ 
tiation;  and  (5)  appeals  to  children. 

If  there  is  evidence  of  fal.^e  advertis¬ 
ing,  NAD  will  ask  the  advertiser  to  stop 
using  the  copy.  If  he  refuses,  the  case 
will  be  passed  up  to  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Board,  a  panel  composed  of 
three  agency,  one  advertiser  and  one  pub¬ 
lic  member.  If  the  advertiser  still  re¬ 
fuses,  the  case  will  be  made  public  and 
the  evidence  sent  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Briefing  helped  witne.xses 

An  up-to-date  briefing  on  the  FTC’s 
hearings  on  “Modern  Advertising  Prac¬ 
tices”  was  provided  by  Peter  W.  Allport, 
ANA  president,  and  Gilbert  H.  Weil,  as¬ 
sociation  counsel.  Allport  said  it  was  too 
early  to  tell  the  full  stoiy  of  what  the 
hearings  will  mean  to  advertising. 

Allport  said  the  “theme”  running 
through  the  examiners’  questions  has 
been:  Shouldn’t  there  be  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  advertising  and  wouldn’t  that  be 
more  desirable?  Are  product  endorse¬ 
ments  desirable?  Is  there  a  relationship 
between  proprietary  drug  advertising  and 
drug  abuse?  Is  it  necessary  to  use  emo¬ 
tional  appeals?  If  it  is,  should  they  be 
substantiated  so  that  purchasers  will  de¬ 
rive  satisfaction? 

The  volunteer  members  of  the  .loint 


ANA-4  A  Committee  were  praised  by  All¬ 
port.  A  resolution  commended  the  mem¬ 
bers  .for  their  work  in  lining  up  industry 
witnesses  for  the  FTC  proceedings. 

The  preparatory  work  was  extensive 
and,  Weil  said,  it  has  enabled  the  ad 
industry  to  “position  itself  fully”  against 
the  testimony  of  those  who  view  advertis¬ 
ing  as  an  evil  institution.  “We  have  their 
fire  without  suffering  any  serious  casual¬ 
ties,”  Weil  noted.  “Nobody  put  his  foot  in 
his  mouth.” 

William  M.  Claggett,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  and  new  products,  Ralston 
Purina  Company,  and  a  witness  before 
the  FTC,  remarked  that  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  ANA-4  A  committee  were 
“much  worse”  than  what  he  got  from  the 
commissioners. 

.Self-sulficH'ncy  f]ur>>liuni‘d 

Turning  to  the  second  topic,  in-house 
vs.  full-service  agencies,  ANA  called  on 
Victor  R.  Buell,  associate  professor  of 
marketing.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
to  elaborate  on  the  implications  of  the 
ANA-sponsored  study  of  how  traditional 
advertising  practices  were  changed. 

Buell  said  it  was  “too  early  to  tell 
whether  this  latest  move  to  advertiser 
self-sufficiency  is  the  beginning  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  development,  whether  it  will  flower 
briefly  and  die,  or  whether  it  will  become 
a  permanent  but  minor  i)art  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  scene.” 

He  said  too  jnany  major  advertisers 
are  committed  to  the  full-service  agency 
concept  to  permit  a  large-scale  trend 
away  from  the  traditional  advertiser- 
agency  relationship.  “Yet,  as  the  ANA 
survey  revealed,  many  companies — while 
not  committed  either  way — are  watching 
developments  from  the  sidelines,”  he 
added. 

In  his  examination  of  the  reason  why 
companies  set  up  in-hou.se  agency  ser¬ 
vices,  Buell  said  it  had  been  shown  that 
“flexibilitv  in  handling  of  rt'tail,  co-op 
and  local  advertising”  was  an  important 
factor. 

.Arguments  for  continuing  with  full- 
service  agencies  were  voiced  by  Paul  C. 
Hari)er,  chairman  of  the  board,  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers.  He  said  full- 
service  agencies  can  give  the  advertiser 
the  values  of  “efficiency,  innovation,  mo¬ 
bility  and  sensitivity  to  non-sales  factoi's” 
if  a  relationship  is  established  that  offers 
“short  lines,  direct  creative  contact, 
strategy  involvement,  agreement  on  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  continuity.” 

Featured  on  the  panel  were  spokesmen 
for  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Co.,  General  Mills  Inc., 
Continental  Can  Co.,  and  Gillette  Co. 
Each  has  in  one  form  or  another  an  “in- 
house”  agency. 

A.  E.  Brubaker,  vicepresident-adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations,  said  Fire¬ 
stone  enlarged  its  retail  operation  to 
a  “great  extent”  when  it  left  J.  Walter 
Thompson  recently  and  after  18  years  of 
full-service  with  different  agencies.  He 
said  the  full-service  agency  was  not 
prepared  to  do  all  the  newspaper  ads  for 
their  1200  stores.  Firestone  still  uses  an 
outside  creative  team  to  prepare  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 
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ABC  eases  rule 
on  publicizing 
coupons  in  ads 

The  addition  of  nine  words  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  rules,  relating  to 
jtuhlicizinjj  coujions  in  newsjjajieis,  opens 
creative  vistas  for  circulation  promotion 
inana^tus. 

The  rule  change  for  newsi)apers  only, 
appi'oved  hy  the  ABC  hoard  at  its  recent 
meeting,  concerns  ])uhlicizing,  as  a  circu¬ 
lation  inducement  hy  the  newsi)aper,  a 
coupon  01-  coujOTiis  appearing  in  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  advertisement,  in  which  the  reji- 
resented  value  is  more  than  half  of  the 
basic  singh'  coi)y  ])rice  for  that  newspa- 
l>er. 

Prior  to  the  lule  change,  such  publicity 
would  automatically  eliminate  all  copies 
of  the  issue  in  which  such  publicized  cou- 
IKUis  appeared  from  the  newsjjaper’s  jtaid 
ci rculat ion  averages. 

The  rule  revision  allows  such  promo¬ 
tion,  iirovided  publicity  does  not  appear 
“in  advance  of,  or  on  the  same  date  of 
l)ublication’’  of  the  cou))on  oi'  coupons. 

The  Board  also  a))i)roved  a  mandatory 
re(iuir<-ment  that  maps  of  market  areas 
seived  by  ABC  newsjjaiiers  with  15,000 
paid  circulation  and  above  be  shown  in  the 
annual  Audit  Reports.  This  action  drops  a 
previous  mandatory  levid  of  25,(MI((  circu¬ 
lation,  and  will  affect  about  80  news])a- 
pers  not  alieady  showing  the  mai)  on  an 
optional  basis. 

• 

N.J.  court  allows 
shopper  to  copy 
ads  from  daily 

Xew  Jer.sey’s  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  (7  to  (t)  this  week  that  a 
daily  newspaper  cannot  prohibit  a  free 
shoi)pi‘r  paper  from  copying  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  unless  it  is  copyrighted. 

The  ca.se  involved  an  advertising  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Atlantic  ('iti/  Pntiit 
which  forbade  adverti.sers  in  the  Press 
from  allowing  other  publications  to  cojjy 
their  ads  without  the  consent  of  the 
Press. 

The  court  found  the  contract  to  be  am¬ 
biguous  and  in  conflict  with  federal 
statutes  govei-ning  copyrighted  or  pat¬ 
ented  material.  The  Press,  it  held,  could 
not  reciuiie  exclusive  imblication  rights 
from  advertisers. 

The  ads  which  the  Atlantic  ('oiintii  Ad- 
vcrtiiiey,  a  weekly,  had  cojjied  from  the 
Pn'ss  were  in  the  ))ublic  domain,  the  court 
I'ulcd,  since  they  were  not  copyrighted. 
State  law,  the  court  said,  may  not  forbid 
the  cojA’ing  of  jirinted  material  unprotect¬ 
ed  by  copyright. 

The  Press,  according  to  the  decision, 
forfeited  its  right  to  keep  the  ads  from 
the  public  domain. 


R.  D.  Melton  E.  J.  Liechty 


Melton  to  head 
Speidel  papers 

Rollan  I).  Melton,  40,  has  been  named 
president  of  Speidid  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
nation-wide  group  of  11  dailies. 

Melton,  elected  at  a  recent  board  of 
directors  meeting  in  Coloi'ado  Springs, 
Colo.,  replaces  E.  J.  Lii'chty,  (!li,  who  is 
taking  an  early  retinunent. 

Melton  was  Speidel’s  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director  the  i)ast  three  years.  He 
will  assume  the  helm  of  the  chain  Janu- 
aiy  1. 

Liechty  will  remain  a  board  member  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  i)arent  coi  pora- 
tion’s  four-man  executive  committee. 

Speidel  publishes  newspajjers  in  Reno, 
Nev. ;  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.;  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Chillicothc, 
Ohio;  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.;  Fremont,  Neb.; 
and  in  California  at  Visalia,  Salinas  and 
Stockton. 

Melton  began  his  career  at  the  age  of 
l.‘i  when  he  was  hired  as  a  printer  for  the 
Fallon,  (Nev.)  Wceklft  Standard.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Nevada 
—  Reno  in  1!)55  with  a  journalism  degree 
and  from  P.toT  to  1!)(;8  he  worked  for  the 
Reno  ))ai)er.s  as  a  rei)orter,  editor  and 
l)ublishei'. 

Liechty,  who  has  worked  in  the  Speidel 
group  for  :}7  years,  joined  the  central 
oflices  six  years  ago  and  became  i)resident 
in  l!h>!).  He  plans  to  retire  in  Iowa  City. 

Trenton  morning  tab 
marks  25th  birthday 

The  Tr<  ntoiiian  celebrated  its  25  years 
as  a  daily  newsi)aper  in  New  Jersey’s 
capital  city  with  a  sitecial  anniversary 
edition  on  Friday,  October  15. 

The  regular  daily  edition  of  56  i)ages 
was  imseiled  in  the  special  OG-jiage  an¬ 
niversary  edition  for  a  total  of  152  pages, 
the  largest  edition  ever  published  by  the 
Trentonian.  The  combined  ad  linage  for 
that  day  ran  close  to  100,000  lines  with 
advertisei-s  inserting  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  in  their  ad  copy. 

The  Trentonian  is  a  six-day  morning 
tabloid  with  a  daily  circulation  of  over 
57,000. 


In  Philadelphia, 
the  News  alone 
backs  a  winner 

The  one  Philadelphia  newspaper  to  en¬ 
dorse  “supercop”  Frank  L.  Rizzo,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  in  his  victorious  lace  for  the  may¬ 
or’s  oflice  was  the  Daily  \eivs. 

The  Knight  tabloid,  “little  brother”  of 
the  Inquirer,  calls  itself  “The  People  Pa¬ 
per.”  It  revealed  its  preference  of  the 
former  Police  Commissioner  for  mayor 
five  days  before  the  election,  after  radio 
spot  announcements  heralding  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

The  Philudeli>hia  Bnllctin,  the  News’ 
lival  in  the  evening  field,  had  endorsed 
Republican  Thacher  Longstreth  in  a 
series  of  editorials  that  began  October  19, 
and  the  Inquirer  came  out  for  Longstreth 
October  24. 

Daily  News  editor  Rolfe  Neill  recorded 
the  radio  spots  for  airing  Wednesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  27.  He  asked  voters  if  they  had 
made  up  their  minds,  adding  that  the 
News  had  rated  the  candidates,  found  one 
passed  and  one  failed,  and  that  the  win¬ 
ner  would  be  announced  the  following 
day. 

Neill  said  that  the  radio  promotion  had 
been  decided  on  three  weeks  earlier,  but 
that  at  the  time  he  recorded  the  spots,  the 
decision  as  to  which  candidate  to  support 
had  not  been  made. 

Dialogue  Mitli  reader 

The  News  encourages  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  readers  in  ])hone  calls 
and  letters,  and  Neill  said  the  Thursday- 
Friday  telephone  log  ran  6  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  endorsement;  with  the  subsequent 
lett(>r  count  running  13  to  11  against.  He 
said  there  was  a  2  percentage  point  gain 
in  circulation  over  a  normal  Thursday. 

Neill  said  the  paper  didn’t  pick  Rizzo  to 
“support  a  winner”  as  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Rizzo  would  win.  The  question  was  by 
what  amount.  The  News,  he  added,  had 
opi)osed  Rizzo  in  the  area  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  but  when  the  differences  were 
weighed  “I  think  Rizzo  would  come  a  lot 
closer  to  ‘getting  the  edition  closed  on 
time’  as  opposed  to  Longstreth.” 

The  News  editorial  page  November  2 
reminded  Rizzo  that  “one  of  the  reasons 
the  Daily  News  supported  you  for  mayor 
is  because  we  are  convinced  you  are  free 
of  obligations  to  the  dreary  past.  .  .”  and 
reminded  the  victor  that  “we’ll  be  audit¬ 
ing  your  administration  with  a  careful 
eye.  .  .” 

.4  story  in  the  same  edition,  headlined 
“Rizzo’s  Top  Priority:  Filling  City  Hall 
Staff,”  stated  that  among  campaign 
staffers  who  will  be  offered  city  hall  jobs 
are  a  former  television  newsman,  a 
former  Bulletin  Editor  A1  Roberts,  and 
four  newspaper  police  reporters  who  cov¬ 
ered  Rizzo  during  his  stay  in  the  police 
department.  Neill  said  no  ex-staffers  of 
the  News  or  any  on  leave  of  absence 
woi’ked  on  the  Rizzo  campaign. 
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This  column  appeared... 

in  London  (The  Sunday  Times),  and  3,000  miles  west 
on  Long  Island  (Newsday),  and  another  3,000  miles  west 
in  San  Francisco  (The  Chronicle). 

It  appeared  in  The  Blade  (Toledo)  and  The  Globe 
(Boston).  It  appeared  in  the  Red  Bank  Register  (N.  J.) 
and  the  Torrington  Register  (Conn.). 


It  appeared  in  Riverside,  Calif.  (Press-Enterprise), 
in  Concord,  N.H.  (Monitor),  and  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
(Berkshire  Eagle) 

...and  it  can  still  appear 
in  your  paper. 


Another  Look 

Untouched  By  The  Human  Mind 

by  Robert  Yoi&kaii] 


Ever  since  the  first  human  built  the  first  machine  there  has 
been  a  pathetic  faith  on  the  part  of  the  former  in  the  potential 
of  the  latter.  No  matter  how  many  times  machines  mangle 
people,  ruin  the  landscape,  or  cause  a  billion  tons  of  coal  to 
be  shipped  to  Newcastle,  that  simple-minded  fidelity  lives  on. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  faith  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
newspaper.  Called  the  Financial  Daily,  it  is  a  68-page,  $l-a- 
copy,  five-issues-a-week  paper  produced  almost  entirely  by 
computers.  Its  owners  have  proudly  announced  that  a  full 
page  of  financial  statistics  can  be  turned  out  in  63  seconds. 

It  won’t  be  long  before  ordinary  newspapers  are  also  put 
together  by  machines.  And  if  the  computers  are  anything  like 
those  with  which  I’ve  waged  war  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  results  will  mark  one  more  humiliation  of  man  at  the 
hands  of  his  mechanical  servants. 

Here’s  how  such  a  newspaper  of  the  future  would  look  if  it 
were  produced  by  the  computers  with  which  I’ve  had  to  deal: 

“Tooledohio,  Sept.  01101011 — President  Richard  M.  Noxon 
announced  here  today  that  the  gross  national  shrdlu  was 
‘much  higher  than  the  most  optimistic  etaoin  thought  pos¬ 
sible  a  mear  yere  ago.’ 

“Nr.  Mixon  was  spooking  to  the  National  Republican 
Consternation  that  we  do  not  share  and  utterly  reject. 

“Undressing  himself  to  the  women  in  the  audience,  the 
Vice-President  said  that  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  held  the  nurse  strings  (correction:  curse  strings)  of  the 
family  pocketbook.  ‘It  is  your  duty,’  he  said,  ‘to  defeat  the 
profits  of  doom  and  gloom. 

“‘When  I  was  delivering  peas  (correction:  “pies”)  for  my 
father  at  the  age  of  three  I  learned  an  economic  lesson  that 
has  always  stayed  with  me: 

applauded  and  cheered  as  Pres.  Noxon  said  “This  adminis¬ 
tration  isn’t  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  superficial 
look  at  welfare  abuses.  It  is  going  to  look  into  every  crook 
and  nanny.  (Correction:  “every  nook  and  cranny.”) 

“‘Sure,  we’ll  make  mistooks,’  said  the  President,  ‘Who 
doesn’t?  We  don’t  pretend  to  be  computerseseses.  We’re 
human  and  we’re  fallible.  But  unlike  computerseseses  we 
have  hearts.’ 

“Noxon  called  on  small  Americans  (correction:  all  Amer¬ 
icans)  to  assist  hiim  in  achieving  the  following  goals: 

“‘1.  Stopped-up  preduction.  Some  steeple  pay  to  me  that 
this  will  be  politically  unpeepular  to  call  for  pepped-up  sto- 
duction,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  I  am  willing  to  take  that 
chance.  I’d  rather  be  a  one-germ  president  than  compromise 


Humor  is  in  short  supply; 


on  questions  of  principle. 

“‘222.  We  must  use  all  of  our  ingenuity  to  improve 
communica. 

“  ‘4.  tions.  Beat  until  firm,  then  fold  the  egg  whites  into  the 
mother-in-law,  who  should  in  no  circumstances  be  told  that 
your  husband  has  this  weird  habit.  She  may  have  a  cold  front 
with  occasionally  heavy  rain  and  foggy  patches  inland.  For 
Aquarius  People  a  good  weekend  for  rubbing  shoulders  with 
those  higher  up  the  social  scale  than  yourself,  but  watch  out 
for  falling  stock  prices  in  the  face  of  adverse  prophets  figures 
from  your  partner,  who  makes  a  direct  one  notrump  overcall 
of  an  opponent’s  opening  bid,  which  means  he  would  have 
opened  with  1  NT,  or  16-18  high-card  points,  and  if  you  hold 
one  cup  of  olive  oil,  one-quarter  cup  of  vinegar,  and  two 
teaspoons  of  horseradish.  Found:  Manx  cat  that  appears  to 
respond  to  name  of  Rex. 

“  ‘5.  Voluntary  restraints  on  wages  and  profits.  We  must  be 
able  to  count  on  the  good  cents  of  the  Average  american, 
who,  when  he  putts  his  shrdlu  to  the  wheel,  can  outstrip  any 
dressing  that  calls  for  the  following  ingredients: 

“‘6.  I  shall  axe  Congress  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  most 
recent  technological  advances,  including  a  vastly-expanded 
computer  program  to  streamline  government  operations.  By 
this  I  mean,  and  I  want  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear,  and 
as  I  was  saying  to  my  wife  Pat  the  other  day. 

“‘Every  idle  MacHine  is  a  wasted  MacHine.  The  MacHines 
are  there  to  aid  mankind,  and  that’s  what  I  intend  to  make 
them  do.  (Correction:  make  it  “machine,”  not  “MacHine.”) 
Some  men  ridicule  the  mechanized  world,  and  I  grant  they 
may  be  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  but  but  but  but  but  but  but  but. 

“  ‘My  sexperts  estimate  that  such  a  computerized  program 
can  save  you,  the  orindary  paxtayer,  as  much  as  ^00010101 1 1- 
00101011.1  a  year.’ 

“President  Noxon  concluded  his  speech  as  follows: 

“‘We  want  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  citizens. 
Your  thoughts  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and  I  shall 
read  them  all  personally.  Please  write  to  me: 

Prazident  Michard  R.  Noxon 
The  Wheat  House 

00001 1011100101101011  Pennslobovia  Abenue 
Washingtown,  C.D.’  ” 
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SDX  aiiiiouiices  contest 
for  writers,  reporters 

The  lOth  annual  Sig’ina  Delta 
Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  contest  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Sixteen  awards  are  offered  for 
notable  i)erfoiniance  in  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  dur¬ 
ing  1971.  Entries  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  February  1,  1972. 

Entries  may  be  submitted  in 
the  following  categories:  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editorial  writing, 
Washington  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  news  pho¬ 
tography,  editorial  cartoon, 
magazine  rei)oiting,  journalism 
research,  radio  and  television 
reporting  and  editorializing, 
public  service  by  newsj)apers, 
magazines,  radio  stations  or 
netwoi’ks  and  television  stations 
or  networks. 

• 

Hamilton  Spectator 
trains  journalists 

The  Hamilton  (Ontario)  S]>ec- 
tator  has  started  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  young  journalists 
which  it  says  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada.  Three  young 
journalists  will  participate  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  two- 
year  progiam  and  more  may 
join  at  a  later  date. 


Abitibi  earnings 
show  improvement 

Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd. 
i-eports  third  quarter  1971  net 
earnings  of  .$2,277,000  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  loss  in  1970  of 
$255,000.  Net  sales  for  the 
quarter  are  $72,392,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  G%  in  comparison 
with  last  year.  Sales  of  both 
newsprint  and  board  products 
show  increases  in  response  to 
a  seasonal  upturn  while  sales 
of  fine  papers  are  slightly  un¬ 
der  the  1970  level. 

Net  earnings  for  the  third 
quai-ter  and  the  year  to  date 
have  benefited  from  a  reduced 
provision  for  income  taxes  due 
to  the  application  of  losses  of 
a  subsidiary  company  in  prior 
years  against  earnings  of  the 
current  year.  The  company’s 
continuing  program  of  expense 
and  cost  reduction  has  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  third  quarter 
over  1970. 

Net  earnings  for  the  nine 
months  to  September  30,  1971 
are  $2,666,000  in  comparison 
with  $2,858,000  in  1970.  Earn¬ 
ings  for  the  year  to  date  are 
12^  per  common  share  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  i:i<. 
Earnings  for  the  full  twelve 
months  of  1970  were  21.4<  per 
common  share. 


Louis  Lyons,  Reporter,  has  pounded  out 
his  greatest  story.  Alive  with  anecdotes  and 
pictures,  this  intimate  history  of  the  Globe 
covers  ten  decades  of  innovation  and  excite¬ 
ment  — 482  pages  of  social  history  at  its  finest. 
Belknap  Press  $9.95 

Harvard  University  Press 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Land  of  the  Free 


The  application  of  the  tenns  throwaway  and  shopper 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  two  recent  columns. 
There  is  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  however,  and 
Victor  Jose,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Graphic,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  has  said  it  in  a  letter  to  me: 

“Allow  me  to  suggest  a  glossary  that  has  considerable 
currency  among  these  papers  themselves.  Free  paper  is  a 
term  that  can  be  applied  to  all  local  nonpaid  publications 
of  general  circulation.  Under  this  overall  category  are 
found  the  shopping  guide,  or  shopper  (consisting  of  all 
ads  or  mostly  ads),  and  the  free  newspaper  (consisting 
of  25%  or  more  news). 

“By  way  of  further  explanation,  the  word  free  is  ap¬ 
propriate  in  our  present  state  of  development,  since  the 
oilhodox  newspaper  industry  regards  all  papers  as  free, 
or  nonpaid,  even  when  they  have  so-called  voluntary  pay 
subscriptions,  until  and  unless  they  reach  the  65%  paid 
level.  Shopping  guide,  historically,  is  the  earlier  designa¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  simpler  shopper  is  coming  into  wider 
use,  although  the  terms  are  interchangeable. 

“The  term  free  newspaper  thus  designates  a  local  pa¬ 
per,  less  than  65%  paid,  with  25%  or  more  news,  "rhe 
25%  requirement  is  the  same  for  the  postal  categories 
of  Second  Class  and  Controlled  Circulation.  The  latter 
is  a  special  classification,  incidentally,  not  a  part  of  Third 
Class.  Also,  incidentally.  Controlled  Circulation  regula¬ 
tions  are  more  stringent  than  those  for  Second  Class,  be¬ 
cause  they  require  not  less  than  25%  news  in  every  issue, 
whereas  Second  Class  requires  that  percentage  only  as 
an  average,  to  be  maintained  over  a  year’s  time,  which 
permits  a  Second  Class  paper  to  print  up  to  100%  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  given  issue. 

“Other  names  are  sometimes  given  to  free  newspapers 
in  the  same  way  they  are  attached  to  paid  papers,  viz., 
community  newspaper,  suburban  newspaper,  etc.  The  term 
controlled-circulation  netvspaper  is  sometimes  applied  to 
free  papers,  especially  free  newspapers,  and  as  it  relates 
to  a  circulation  coverage  pattern  it  is  valid,  but  it  may 
be  confused  with  the  specific  postal  classification. 

“May  I  suggest  that  the  term  throwaway  has  no  root 
meaning  other  than  the  roots  of  prejudice  long  used  to 
denigrate  nonpaid  papers.  It  should  be  discarded  from 
the  journalistic  lexicon,  but  probably  won’t  be.  Its  con¬ 
tinuance  is  promoted  by  the  same  industry  that  has  made 
paid  circulation  the  passkey  to  enjoyment  of  taxpayer- 
subsidized  mail  rates.  The  term  is  useful  in  stigmatizing 
free  newspapers,  which  must  be  kept  outside  the  pale. 
This  sin  of  ostracism  is  relatively  harmless  compared 
with  the  evil  effects  it  has  had  in  stifling  competition 
within  the  once  freewheeling  arena  of  the  American  press. 

“Some  day,  newspapermen  may  realize  what  they  have 
done  in  suppressing  newspaper  competition.  Perhaps  they 
should  contemplate  the  Treasury'  Department  interpreta¬ 
tion,  as  cited  in  your  July  31  column:  ‘There  is  nothing 
in  the  ordinarj'  and  commonly  understood  meaning  of 
the  term  newspaper  which  would  require  a  “paid  cir¬ 
culation”  test.’ 

Meanwhile,  those  of  us  outside  the  charmed  circle  must 
accept  the  multitude  of  laws  and  regulations  designed  to 
put  down  free  papers.  All  we  can  ask  is  that  we  not  be 
prejudged  as  ‘throwaways’  and,  perhaps,  that  we  be 
desigpiated  by  a  more  reasonable  nomenclature.” 

. No.  434 . . . 
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says 


We  do,  of  course.  But  users  do  too!  And  their  word  counts  more. 
Of  the  75  V-I-P’s  shipped  since  May  1,  there’s  probably  one  near 
you.  Call  its  owner.  Ask  him  all  the  leading  questions  .  . .  about 
real  start-up  costs  .  .  .  performance  . .  .  quality  .  .  .  and  prompt, 
competent  service. 

When  you’ve  done  that,  look  around.  You’ll  probably  have 
trouble  finding  a  low  cost,  high  quality  Brand  X  unit  in  anybody’s 
plant  capable  of  setting  text  and  display  from  6  to  96  point;  with 
built-in  justification  and  hyphenation,  wire  stripping,  tabbing  . . . 
the  V-l-P  has  these  capabilities  . .  .  and  much  more! 

Your  Mergenthaler  representative  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
the  name  and  number  of  the  V-l-P  user  nearest  you.  And  when 
you’re  ready,  he’ll  oblige  you  with  an  order  blank. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Telephone,  (516)  694-1300. 

Mergenthaler 


A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WAS  BORN  AND  DIED  last  week 
in  Chicagfo,  but  while  it  lived  it  was  one  of  the  most  advanced, 
technologically.  Its  demise  was  preordained  because  its  purpose 
was  only  to  report  the  daily  events  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  convention.  Called  the  Daily  SIP  (SIP  is  the 
Spanish  equivalent  of  lAPA)  the  paper  was  printed  in  both 
Spanish  and  English.  The  AP  and  UPI  lent  their  “A”  and  Latin 
American  wires  and  photo  fax  systems.  There  was  daily  news 
sei-vice  printout  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  con¬ 
vention  headquarters,  but  also  direct  input  to  computer  memory 
for  SIP  use.  There  were  video  display  terminals,  (a  Harris  1100 
and  Hendrix  5400)  for  editing,  time-sharing  on  UPI’s  New 
York  computer,  and  photocomposing  on  a  Compugraphic  4961 
(both  languages).  Everything  was  hard  wired — no  paper  tape 
involved.  Even  local  meeting  copy  was  processed  by  a  Data¬ 
type  OCR  interfaced  with  the  VDT’s.  The  final  step  was  to  have 
been  full  page  fax  transmission  to  the  offset  printer,  but  that 
didn’t  work  out.  The  one  thing  missing,  as  SIP  pointed  out, 
was  full  page  makeup. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  APPLICATION  of  gradation  con¬ 
trol  should  lead  to  improved  and  consistent  quality  of  color 
halftones,  duotones  and  black  and  white  halftones.”  So  said 
Francis  L.  Cox,  director  of  technical  services.  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  (wait  a  minute,  don’t  skip 
to  the  next  item  just  because  GATF  doesn’t  have  “newspaper” 
in  its  title.  Some  25  of  the  nation’s  “biggies”,  including  the 
Netv  York  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times  are  members)  as  par¬ 
tial  summary  to  his  newly  issued  research  progress  report 
titled,  “Gradation  Control  in  Preparing  Halftones,  Using  Con¬ 
tact  Screen  methods.”  Cox  stated  that  “The  two  variables  under 
control  by  the  camera  operator,  namely  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment,  can  be  evaluated  independently.  This  in  turn  allows  the 
multi-exposure  technique  of  (a)  ‘no  screen’  image  exposure, 
(b)  main  exposure,  and  (c)  flash  exposure  to  be  balanced  for 
favorable  tone  scale  rendition.”  The  graphical  method  of  evalu¬ 
ation  is  applicable  for  screen  negs  from  b  and  w  originals  and 
for  screen  positives  prepared  from  separation  negatives.  The 
report  says  that  “GATF  plotting  paper  was  developed  for  con¬ 
venience  in  showing  the  relationship  between  continuous  tone 
and  halftone  density  data.  Once  the  desired  tone  scale  is  de¬ 
rived,  the  graphical  method  provides  a  way  to  relate  specifica¬ 
tions  for  halftone  gradation,”  and  goes  on  to  explain  why  a 
standard  screening  procedure  “should  be  established  before  a 
color  separation  standard  is  adopted.”  The  report  goes  to  GATF 
members  automatically  and  will  be  available  January  1,  to  non¬ 
members  for  a  measly  buck. 

♦  *  ♦ 

THERE  WAS  SOME  INCREDULOUSNESS  concerning  priori¬ 
ties  when  a  list  partially  titled  “Tools  to  Assist  Any  Editor”  was 
handed  out  two  weeks  ago  at  the  New  Technology  Committee’s 
pre- Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting.  Not  that  the 


ACB  DOES  A  BE'TTER  JOB!  Upwards  of  95% 
of  all  daily  newspaper  circulation  has  its 
Proof-of-Insertion  tearsheets  distributed  by 
ACB.  For  your  people,  this  job  is  a  chore.  For 
ACB,  it  is  a  full-time  job.  We  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  trained  personnel  .  .  .  supervision  .  .  . 
follow-through  plus  education  of  agencies  on 
checking-copy  procedures. 


We  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 


THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Psik  Avenue,  South  •  CHICAGO  (S)  434  S.  Wtbnh  Avenue 
MEMPHIS.  Tenn.  .  COLUMBUS,  Ohio  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jonet  Stieet 


list  didn’t  include  the  more  important  developments,  i.e.  video 
display  terminals,  optical  character  readers,  but  some  attendees 
were  wondering  why  less  important  items,  such  as  card-dialing 
telephones  (which  have  been  around  for  eons)  walkie-talkies, 
telephone  dictating  machines  and  Code-A-Phones  were  on  the 
list  and  taking  discussion  time  away  from  the  VDT’s  etc.,  and 
the  obviously  vast  areas  of  cold-type,  facsimile,  and  computers, 
also  mentioned  on  the  list.  All  in  all,  the  session  was  a  success. 

The  high  attendance  proved  that  editors  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  developments  that  will  shape  tomorrow’s  newsrooms. 

*  «  * 

SMOKING  LESS  AND  ENJOYING  IT  MORE:  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  compliance  with  city  air  pollution  requirements,  is 
spending  $50,000  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  smoke  and  soot  i 

emissions  (a  word  gaining  respectability  through  oil  company 
ads)  from  its  metal  recycling  plant.  The  paper’s  central  re¬ 
melt  furnace  handles  3,000  to  5,000  ink-coated  plates  a  day, 
according  to  Fred  Paul,  assistant  production  manager  in  en¬ 
gineering.  The  ink’s  the  problem,  according  to  Paul.  It  va-  l 

porizes  and  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  a  “light”  smoke.  The 
project’s  objective  is  to  bum  the  smoke  before  its  release.  It’s 
a  good  “practice  what  you  preach”  step  for  any  newspaper 
that  has  ever  said  anything  about  pollution. 

>•>  4c  41 

“THIS  NEWSPAPER  IS  NOT  DANGEROUS  to  your  health,” 
was  the  kicker  over  the  flag  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury, 
October  4.  In  the  wake  of  the  announcement  by  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  authorities,  that  recycled  cardboard  contained  high  levels 
of  a  DDT-like  chemical,  the  Mercury  (an  amusing  name  for  a 
pollution  minded  paper)  which  is  printed  on  recycled  newsprint, 
submitted  itself  to  laboratory  inspection.  The  lab’s  verdict  on 
the  Mercury’s  newsprint  gave  the  paper  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

That  kind  of  news  wan’anted  front  page  treatment  with  a  story 
about  Food  and  Drug  Administration  cardboard  warnings,  a 
photo  of  a  carrier  girl  feeding  the  Mercury  to  her  pet  goat,  and 
a  sidebar  about  a  woman  whose  eating  habits  extend  to  an  oc¬ 
casional  munching  of  newsprint. 


Paul  H.  WilHs 
heads  ABC  board 

Paul  H.  Willis,  vicepresident. 
Carnation  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  new  chairman  of  the 
boarcl  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  The  election  took 
place  at  a  meeting  of  that  board 
after  the  adjournment  of  the 
57th  annual  meeting  of  ABC 
members  in  New  York  October 
21. 

Elected  to  serve  as  vicechair¬ 
men  are:  Herbert  A.  Lehrter,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  Hiram 
Walker,  Inc.;  John  R.  Miller, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines;  and  James  J.  Tommaney, 
senior  vicepresident,  LaRoche, 
McCaffrey  &  McCall,  Inc. 

Preston  W.  Balmer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post  and  Saskatoon  Star-Phoe- 
nix,  was  elected  ABC  secretary. 
Re-elected  treasurer  is  Donald 
B.  Abert,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milwaukee  Journal  Com¬ 
pany. 

New  directors  are  Gar  K. 
Ingraham,  national  retail  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Emory  Cunningham, 
president.  Progressive  Farmer 
Company. 

Directors  who  were  re-elected : 

Advertiser  Division 

Melvin  S.  Hattwick,  director 
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of  corporate  advertising.  Con¬ 
tinental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Dexter  Johnson,  assistant 
vicepresident  and  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany. 

Clement  W.  Kohlman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager-chemical  divi¬ 
sion,  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany. 

Harry  F.  Schroeter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Nabisco,  Inc. 

Paul  H.  Willis,  vicepresident. 
Carnation  Company. 

Advertising  Agency  Division 

Jules  P.  Fine,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services,  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  Inc. 

Herbert  D.  Maneloveg,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  director 
of  media  services,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. 

Jeremiah  M.  Moynihan,  senior 
vicepresident  and  ass(x:iate  di¬ 
rector  of  media,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company. 

Warren  Reynolds,  president, 
Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Company 
Limited. 

Newspaper  Division 

Tutt  S.  Bradford,  publisher, 
Maryville-Alcoa  (Tenn.)  Times. 

Norman  W.  Tischer,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Evening  Press. 

John  H.  Kauffman,  president, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

William  M.  Litvany,  general 
manager,  Bloomfield  (N.J.) 
Independent  Press. 
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Kodak 


in  5^2  minutes 


Here’s  a  new  procedure  that  can  speed  up  your 
prepress  operations.  Not  only  fast,  but  simple.  And 
it  saves  you  money.  It’s  as  up  to  date  as  tomorrow. 

Here’s  how  it  works  ...  V 

1.  Paste  up  your  type,  same  as  before,  leaving  win-  ■ 

dows  for  pictures.  1 

2.  Shoot  screened  prints  to  size  on  Kodak  PMT  Paper  ' 
and  paste  in  windows.  From  original  photo  to  screened 
print  takes  about  2V2  minutes.  Add  another  half  minute 
to  paste  in  place. 

3.  Shoot  the  whole  paste-up  as  line  copy,  using  new  M 

Kodaline  Reproduction  Film.  Takes  about  a  minute, 
from  start  to  stop.  ^ 

4.  Run  this  film  through  the  Kodak  Supermatic 
Processor,  Model  242.  Another  minute  and  a  half. 

You  now  have  a  page  negative,  ready  for  plate- 
making.  Elapsed  time:  51/2  minutes,  plus  3  minutes 
for  each  additional  photo. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Kodak  PMT  Materials  and  new 
Kodaline  Reproduction  Film.  He’ll  also  tell  you  about  the 
Supermatic  242  Processor. 


CIASSIFIEI)  CLIMC 

Some  thoughts  on  new  ideas 
and  the  ‘magnetic  snowhall’ 

By  Stan  Finsness 

('AM,  Proviileiu-e  Journal  and  Kiillolin 


One  of  the  fascinating  things  about 
Classified,  in  my  opinion,  is  watching  its 
growth  and  change. 

You  rarely  can  actually  sec  the  chan¬ 
ges,  because  they’re  almost  imperceptible 
on  a  day  to  day  basis.  You  see  the  same 
old  Classified  section  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week,  with  the  wheelhorses  of 
automotive,  real  estate,  lentals,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  emiiloyment  carrying  the  bulk  of 
the  section. 

But  when  you  look  more  closely  you 
begin  to  see  things  that  actually  mirror 
some  of  the  changes  in  our  society  and 
our  economy.  It’s  the  smart  CAM,  alert  to 
change  and  need,  who  capitalizes  on  these 
situations  and  builds  new  classifications. 
.All  of  them  aren’t  successful,  but  when 
you  do  develop  <4110  that  catches  on,  you’ll 
reap  a  harvest  of  lines,  ads  and  revenue 
for  years  to  come. 

The  increasing  interest  in  leisure  time 
activities  is  probably  the  most  notable 
gro\\i;h  area.  Instead  of  loading  up  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  for  sale  column  with  all  kinds  of 
unrelated  ads,  you  develop  headings  for 
Camping  Equipment,  Ti’avel-Vacation  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Snowmobiles.  You  get  into  special 
interest  columns  like  Horses  and  Eciuip- 
ment.  Vacation  Homes,  Winter-Summer 
llentals.  Ski  Lodges. 

Differences  around  country 

Different  things  occur  at  different  times 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Weather  and  terrain,  life  styles  and 
economics  all  play  a  part.  Some  ads  that 
are  readily  acceptable  in  the  mid  and  far 
West  would  raise  terror  in  the  heart  of  a 
New  England  CAM.  Each  has  to  develop 
a  strong  sense  of  “feel”  for  local  demands 
and  be  ready  to  initiate  change. 

The  “Business-Personals”  columns  in 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS 

for  1/I6th  of 
per  published  ad  line 
get  advertiser  totals 
local,  national,  and 
classified.  Act  now  i 
before  our  equipment 
is  fully  committed 
for  1972. 

NEUSTADT  REPORTS 
New  York,  NY  10003 

212-675-3471 


some  of  the  midwest  papers  I’ve  seen  are 
carrying  a  surprising  number  of  sauna 
and  masseuse  ads.  Add  divorce  consult¬ 
ants,  matching  services.  Old  stuff  on  the 
West  Coast.  Practically  non-existent  to¬ 
day  in  the  Northeast  where  change  is 
slower. 

The  highly  mobile  society  and  the  trend 
to  apartment  living  bring  classifications 
like  Condominiums  to  the  Northeast.  Long 
a  member  of  the  Rental  classifications  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Another 
new  one:  Furniture  Rentals. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
change.  There  ai-e  certainly  a  lot  more. 
But  they  do  point  up  the  continual  process 
of  change  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  not  allowing  youi-self  to  resist  the  new 
stuff  “because  we’ve  never  done  it  be¬ 
fore.”  Involved  here,  too,  is  a  certain 
amount  of  relaxing  of  our  standards  of 
acceptance,  with  which  many  CAMs  tend 
to  agree. 

Bridal  ser\i«‘es 

Other  new  areas  of  business  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  taking  a  new  idea  and  just 
bulling  it  through.  Paul  Delorey,  CAM, 
\orth  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  said  in 
a  recent  letter: 

“Everybody  is  talking  about  the  need 
for  classified  departments  to  diversify 
their  areas  of  coverage.  I  think  I  have  hit 
upon  an  idea  that  might  lead  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  This  is  a  new  classification  we 
call  Bridal  Services.  It’s  included  in  the 
general  announcements  categoi'y.  The 
purpose  of  this  classification  is  to  piovide 
all  of  the  necessarj^  products  and  seiwices 
that  an  engaged  couple  will  need,  both 
prior  to  their  wedding  and  immediately 
after  in  setting  up  housekeeping.  I  call 
this  classification  new;  it  may  not  be,  but 
to  date,  I  haven’t  heard  of  any  other  pa¬ 
per  running  it.” 

He  started  a  completely  new  classifica¬ 
tion  from  scratch — mainly  with  ROP  pro¬ 
motion.  Full  page  ads.  Some  in  color.  Plus 
cold  turkey  selling. 

On  the  first  day,  September  first,  he 
stalled  off  with  27  new  advertisers,  sold 
on  13-week  daily  insertion  contracts.  In 
two  weeks,  this  grew  to  35  advertisers, 
and  with  the  column  gaining  strength, 
new  ads  are  starting  to  come  in  on  a 
voluntaiy  basis. 

This  may  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  sure  is  for  the  Transcript. 
Monthly  ad  count  runs  about  8500.  The 
new  classification  will  bring  in  about  a 
thousand  ads  a  month.  Better  than  a  10% 
overall  increase. 

Other  CAMs  have  been  successful  in 
the  same  area.  Dick  Thomsen  also  has  a 
Bridal  Directory  running  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  Jack  Whetstons, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  a  clas¬ 
sification  called  “Woman’s  World  ...  a 


convenient  sewing  and  shopping  guide  for 
today’s  gal  on  the  go!”  In  his  April  5, 
1971  edition,  I  saw  a  page  and  a  half  of 
copy  directed  specifically  to  women.  This 
feature  also  ties  in  with  a  pattern  promo¬ 
tion,  which  has  proven  to  work  very  well 
in  Classified. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  Fred  Gabriel  has  a 
similar  classification  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

So  thei’e  is  a  lot  happening  in  Clas¬ 
sified,  and  you’ll  find  a  lot  of  operations 
showing  linage  increases,  even  with  the 
Employment  classifications  still  hurting 
just  about  everywhere. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  we’ve  got 
going  for  us  is  the  Classified  “magnetic 
snowball”.  One  ad  is  no  good.  Two  ads  ai'e 
hardly  any  better.  But  when  you  get  10 
ads  and  then  20  ads  and  then  30  ads  in  a 
new  calssification,  you’ve  won  the  ball 
game.  Then  the  magnet  starts  working — 
attracting  reader  and  advertiser  interest — 
making  it  easier  to  sell  prospects,  and 
eventually  bringing  in  voluntarily  placed 
commercial  advertising,  because  they’ve 
got  to  get  in  there  and  mix  it  up  with 
their  competitors. 

You’ve  also  made  it  easier  for  readers 
to  pinpoint  their  interests,  and  pretty  soon 
you’ve  got  them  locked  in,  too. 

Who  says  thei’e’s  nothing  new  in  Clas¬ 
sified? 

Ashley  wins  award 
as  housing  editor 

First  place  in  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  1971  competition  for 
superior  year-i-ound  performance  by  home 
and  I'eal  estate  editors  has  gone  to  Mark 
Ashley,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Second  place  went  to  Robert  B.  Ficks, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  and  third  to  Gene  Tuttle,  San 
Jose,  (Calif.)  Mercury-News. 

Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  to 
Eli  Adams,  Jr.,  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  Sydney  P.  Magill  of 
the  Poynpano  Beach,  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 

Ashley  was  commended  for  “effectively 
balancing  local  and  national  news,  mean¬ 
ingful  text  and  graphics,  editorial-to- 
adveiAising  balance  and  for  excellence  of 
layout.” 

Cash  prizes  will  be  presented  to  the 
three  top  winners  and  certificates  of  merit 
to  Adams  and  Magill  at  NAHB’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  Houston  in  Januai'y. 

The  competition,  known  as  the  NAHB- 
Chandler  Awards,  honors  the  late  Jim 
Chandler,  Cleveland  Press. 

Station  gift  okayed 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  an  application  for  as¬ 
signment  of  the  license  of  Station  WTOP- 
FM,  Washington,  D.C.  from  Post- 
Newsweek  Stations,  Inc.,  to  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Post-Newsweek  donated  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  university.  Howard  will  oper¬ 
ate  WTOP-FM  as  a  commercial  station, 
but  proposes  to  broadcast  no  more  than  15 
minutes  of  commercial  matter  per  hour. 
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You’re  Ready  for  Anythin? 

-with  Chemco  Quality  Film 

V  tnrv  to  three  films  -  Chemco 

You  can  reduce  your  film  invent  .®_and  still  handle  just 
Powerline®,  Powerlith®and  Prisma 
about  any  job  that  comes  your  wa  _  ^ 

[^owerline  is  our  economy  Ime.  It  ^  Powerline  is  the 
bigh-production  shops  where  qua  y  ^ 

only  family  of  films  that  allows  you  ^ 

•''ght  price  and  quality  for  your  values? 

Looking  for  faithful  reproduction  o  density. 

Then  you  want  Powerlith  for  the  e'^^'^^j.^eversal 

Prismadot  is  the  ideal  shoot-throug 

Photoengraving  film,  proven  m  P^  greets -and  you're  ready 
Stock  Chemco's  big  three  — m  g  fjim  inventory, 

•or  anything!  You'll  save  on  .g^gntly  good  results, 
reduce  costly  make-overs,  get  ‘^^  ^g^^j^emco  quality  film  line, 

cont^^t  nal  bf^^nch  0^^'^^® 

nearest  you. 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Compuny 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542 


Betty  Diggins  is  the  newest 
staff  member  of  the  Clearwater 
Progress  at  Kamiah,  Idaho.  She 
is  a  native  of  Idaho  and  this  is 
her  first  fulltime  newspaper  em¬ 
ployment. 


Joseph  Famiglietti,  City  Hall 
bureau  chief  for  WABC-radio — 
new  president  of  the  Inner  Cir¬ 
cle,  organization  of  political  re¬ 
porters  in  New  York  City.  Bert 
Kindig,  UPI,  vicepresident; 
Maurice  Carroll,  New  York 
Times,  treasurer;  and  John 
Toscano,  New  York  News,  sec¬ 
retary. 


Cecil  Hicks,  journalism 
major  at  Idaho  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pocatello,  is  in  training  as 
a  reporter  at  the  Bonners  Ferry 
(Idaho)  Herald. 


Bart  Quesnell,  1971  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  St.  Maries 
(Idaho)  Gazette  Record. 


James  K.  Farrell,  former 
Cleveland  manager  for  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  Inc.  —  named  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
Akron  Beacoji  Journal,  replac¬ 
ing  August  F.  Falk,  who  re¬ 
tires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Jack  Carter — named  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Leiciston 
(Idaho)  Tribune,  succeeding 
Charles  P.  Boren,  now  asso- 
ciate  editor.  Carter  has  lieen 
with  the  newspaper  11  years 

and  has  been  assistant  manag-  PAUL  J.  MAJOR  has  been  ap¬ 
ing  editor.  Boren  has  been  with  pointed  to  the  new  position  of 

the  Tribune  since  1917  and  general  manager  of  the  Eagle  Pub- 

served  as  sports  editor  and  city  Co.,  Pittsfeld  Mass.,  and 

]•.  1  i.  1  ITS  subsidiaries.  He  became  busi- 

editor  before  becoming  manag-  r  il  d  l  l*  c 

®  ness  manager  of  the  Berkshire  Eve- 

mg  editor  in  19fi->.  Eagle  in  1953  after  working  . 

for  a  Boston  accounting  firm.  JOHN  Snail,  former  editor  of 

Dri’ry  Brown,  editor  and  the  Powell  River  (B.C.)  Nejvs, 

publi.sher  of  the  Blackfoot  *  *  ♦  pidze  ($500)  for  sto- 

( Idaho)  News,  has  been  given  Murray  Turner  —  now  vice-  ries  and  editorial  writing  in  the 
the  Methodist  church’s  Jason  president  for  community  serv-  annual  journalism  competition 
Lee  award  for  promotion  of  *^cs,  Toronto  Star  Limited;  sponsored  by  MacMillan  Bloedel 
Christianity  through  mass  me-  Stewart  A.  Woods,  director  of  Ltd.  Jack  Emberley,  former 
dia.  corporate  development;  Lionel  reporter  with  the  North  Shore 

*  *  ♦  C.  Mohr,  director  of  marketing.  Citizen  of  North  Vancouver  won 

Jane  Maroney,  city  editor  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  second  prize  ($250)  and  Gordon 

the  morning  Spr/np^eW  (Mass.)  .\rthur  W.  Golden,  formerly  Priestman,  editor  of  the  Sal- 
Fnion  and  Springfield  Sunday  day  editor  in  Mexico  City — to  nion  Arm  Observer,  received  an 
Refinblican,  has  been  named  Santiago  as  Chile  manager  for  honorable  mention  award  of 
recipient  of  the  “Newsiiaperman  United  Press  International.  $100. 
of  the  Year”  award  by  the  Martin  P.  Houseman^ — reas-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Siiringfield  Lodge  of  Elks.  signed  to  Buenos  Aires.  Dave  Kohl  —  promoted  to 

*  *  *  +  *  ♦  sports  editor  of  the  Santa  Bar- 

Fred  N.  Sievers,  statehou.se  Peter  M.  Kelley — from  Al-  bara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  suc- 

reiiorter  for  the  E vansville  buquerque  manager,  UPI,  to  ceeding  the  late  Philip  Patton. 
(Ind.)  Press — the  Eugene  J.  Denver  bureau  manager;  Paul  Kohl  has  lieen  a  police  reporter 
Cadou  Memorial  Award  from  K.  Harral — from  Denver  to  na-  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
UPI  for  outstanding  reporting  tional  broadcast  news  depart-  sports  writer  for  the  Oxnard 
of  politics  and  government  in  a  ment  in  Chicago;  P.  Bradlety  Press-Courier  and  Arizona  Jour- 
series  on  taxes.  Smith — from  Denver  staff  to  nal. 

bureau  manager  at  Albuquer- 

— from 

staff  to 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  David  A.  Osborn — named  ad- 

vertising  manager  of  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal,  ^ 

replacing  Robert  Carey  .  .  .  HV  ‘4 
\  Robert  White  now  retail  adver- 
f  W  I  I  I  tising  manager;  Jesse  Morris,  K' 

1^1  I  national  advertising  manager. 


JAMES  L.  LYONS,  who  has  been 
with  the  Freedom  Newspapers  for 
17  years,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal.  Lately  he  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register.  His  father 
and  brother  also  work  for  the  Free¬ 
dom  group. 


Morris  Berman,  Pittsburgh 
Post  -  Gazette  photographer  — 
elected  to  a  third  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club. 


J.  Michae:l  Rouse — from  the 
.Associated  Press  staff  at  Char¬ 
lotte  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald.  .Alex  T.  Crockett,  acting 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald 
during  the  absence  of  IL  B. 
Webb,  who  was  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident,  will  assume 
a  new  jiost  of  assistant  to  the 
president. 


Roger  Jolley,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Daily  Herald — named  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  .AP  Carolinas  bureau 
at  Charlotte. 


D.wii)  L.  Jackson,  Detroit 
Neivs  reporter,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly-created  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  Wayne  County 
(Mich.)  Road  Commission. 


Robert  H.  Beck  of  the  Ros- 
tvell  Daily  Record  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  New  Mexico 
Associated  Press  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation. 


Thomas  C.  Brown,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Deseret  Neu'S, 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  now  director 
of  public  lelations  for  Gross, 
Pera  &  Rockey/Clinton  E.  Frank 
agency  in  San  Francisco. 


New  England’s  OTHER 
million  market 

THE  PROMDENCE 

lOURNAL-BUlLETIN 


r.  L.  "O'ERT  WALDRON,  .  m.mb.r 

.  Z  f  n'  I  of  the  staff  for  13  years,  has  been 

itaff  of  the  Record,  appointed  editor  of  the  Sunday 
,  N.J.,  as  market  re-  magazine  of  the  Columbus  (O. 
iger.  Dispatch. 
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Ray  Dorsey,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer  —  retired  after 
34  years  with  the  paper  as  a 
reporter,  political  writer,  copy 
editor,  and  associate  editor. 


Estlow  is  named 
to  top  business 
position  at  S-H 

Edward  W.  Estlow  has  been 
appointed  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Frank  B.  Powers,  present 
general  business  manager  and 
vicepresident  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  successor  and 
said  the  appointment  was  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  Powers 
will  continue  to  serve  as  vice- 
president  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Scripps 
Company. 

Estlow,  a  native  of  Colorado, 
has  been  assistant  general 
business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  since  April  1,  1970. 
Prior  to  that  appointment,  he 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
from  1964  to  1970. 

Estlow  joined  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  1952  as  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman,  was 
named  personnel  manager  in 
1955,  and  in  1964  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

At  the  University  of  Denver, 
class  of  1942,  Estlow  was 
named  the  “most  valuable 
player”  on  the  football  team. 


Al  Rothenberg,  former  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  Look  magazine 
in  Detroit  —  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Automobile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association.  He  is  a 
former  auto  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 


Arthxtr  J.  Keeney  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily 
Sun.  He  is  a  former  Canton 
(0.)  Repository  reporter  and 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  promo¬ 
tion  director.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 


Edward  W.  Estlow 


Albert  J.  Marino,  assistant  been  appointed  managing  editor  of 
city  editor,  and  Roger  GaUDIO,  the  Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Her- 
photographer.  New  Britain  aid.  The  Herald  is  owned  by  the  To- 
(Conn.)  Herald  —  recipients  of  1®*^°  Blade  Co. 

plaques  from  New  Britain  *  *  * 

Lodge,  Sons  of  Italy,  for  com-  _ 

munity  services.  Wormald,  a  former 

^  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner- Jour¬ 

nal  reporter  —  named  manager 
of  community  relations  at  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center, 
near  Morganfield,  Ky. 


Col.  Harry  A.  Harchar  Capt.  Theodore  N.  Swift,  a 
(U.S.  Army  Reserve  Ret.),  of-  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
ficer  in  charge  of  the  European  press  secretary  to  U.S.  Senator 
editions  of  Stars  and  Stripes  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
in  World  War  II;  later  editor  ginia,  has  been  named  provost 
of  Boys’  Life  magazine  —  ap-  marshal  for  the  Palatinate  area 
pointed  to  head  all  Boy  Scout-  of  West  Germany.  He  has  been  Chattanooga 
ing  activities  in  the  Far  East,  on  active  duty  as  a  Military  since  1958  — 
He  will  be  at  Tachikawa  Air  Police  Officer  since  April  1970.  sity  Editor  a 
Force  Base  near  Tokyo.  *  ♦  *  Virginia,  eff( 

He  holds  the  conference  record  *  *  ♦  Wendell  Coltin,  Boston  He  will  ham 

for  the  most  yards  gained  rush-  Peter  Arnett,  Pulitzer  Herald  Traveler,  received  the  assigned  to  i 
ing  in  a  single  game — 190.  Prize-winning  reporter  for  the  Better  Life  Award  of  the  Affairs  by  I 
During  World  War  II,  he  rose  Associated  Press,  has  been  ap-  American  Nursing  Home  Asso-  Shannon  Jr. 
from  private  to  captain  in  the  pointed  a  special  correspondent  ciation  in  recognition  of  his  editorial  dire 
Army  Air  Corps.  After  the  for  the  news  cooperative.  Ar-  “outstanding  service”  in  con-  publicatio 
war  he  studied  law  at  the  Uni-  nett,  37,  who  served  as  a  war  tributing  to  better  patient  care 
versity  of  Denver.  His  first  correspondent  in  Vietnam  for  Jn  long-term  care  facilities.  _ 

newspaper  job  was  in  1949  as  eight  years,  becomes  the  sixth  ♦  *  ♦  Frank  Qi 

general  manager  of  a  New  special  correspondent  on  the  i  ‘^i^^ctor  of  t 

^  _  £)on  Otenasek,  financial  edi-  Institute  at 

tor  of  the  Baltimore  News  sity  _  na 

American  —  elected  president  alumnus  of 
of  the  independent  News  sity’s  school 
Union  of  Baltimore.  1971 


Stephen  A.  Blossom,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  marine  editor 
for  10  years,  has  received  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 
Writers  Award  for  1971,  given 
yearly  by  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States. 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  PubBsliers 
Liability  losses 


^oA/n 

^  AND  COMPANy 


Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  oveir  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  Ittiel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we’re  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  fuU  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Saul  Richman,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  New  York,  has  moved  from 
Rockefeller  family  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Council  on  Founda¬ 
tions,  in  New  York. 


19191  782-3131 
RAIEIGH.  N.  C. 
BOX  17304 
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Travel  writers 
deplore  thrust 
of  ‘new  breed’ 

By  Sanclo  Bologna 

While  Vicepresident  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
was  making  headlines  on  a  sentimental 
journey  in  Greece,  scores  of  travel  writers 
were  getting  material  for  their  bylines  in 
connection  with  the  16th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  October  14-2:i  in  Athens. 

A  highlight  of  the  membership  meeting 
was  a  panel  discussion  on  the  subject: 
“The  So-called  New  Thrust  in  Travel 
Writing  or  Tell  It  Like  It  Is  Controv¬ 
ersy.” 

The  panelists,  as  did  many  participants 
in  the  audience,  generally  agreed  that 
there  really  is  no  “new  thrust”  in  travel 
writing  in  the  U.S.  press.  They  noted 
changes,  confusion,  and  differences  of  di¬ 
rection  in  travel  rejrorting  and  took  pot 
shots  at  “the  new  breed”  of  travel  repor¬ 
ters. 

About  350  travel  Avriters,  editors,  public 
relations  writers  in  travel  industry,  and 
their  spouses  registered  for  the  conven¬ 
tion — the  lai'gest  in  the  society’s  history. 

The  panel  discussion  took  place  in  the 
Rodos  Bay  Convention  Hall  in  Rhodes, 
capital  of  the  Greek  island,  across  from 
Turkey  by  about  12  miles.  The  panelists 
w'ere:  Ben  F.  Carruthers,  travel  director 
of  Tuesday,  the  black  weekly  supplement; 
Jerry  Flemmons,  travel  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram; 
Georgia  Hesse,  travel  editor,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner-Chronicle;  Kay  Skowker,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Travel  Weekly,  and 
Douglas  Timberlake,  Mid-west  regional 
publicity  manager  of  United  Air  Lines. 

Carruthers  contended  that  the  role  of 
the  travel  section  is  to  appraise  travel, 
with  the  travel  editor  leading,  not  follow¬ 
ing  his  reade)  s.  He  questioned  the  “new 
types”  of  travel  articles  that  have  been  in 
the  New  York  Times  in  recent  months. 

“Does  it  really  help  the  would-be  travel¬ 
er,”  he  asked,  “to  devote  major  feature 
space  in  a  giant  metropolitan  Sunday 


AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  Wealth  Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place — Increased  population,  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  successes  of 
over  1,500  U.S.  companies  that  are  op¬ 
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Florida  publicity 
office  customizes 
farm  news  stories 

Florida  newspaper  deskmen  who  receive 
releases  from  the  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Marketing  Division  can  rest 
assured  that  the  material  will  have  read¬ 
ership  interest  in  their  coverage  ai'ea.  The 
distribution  list  for  releases  on  crops, 
livestock,  fruits  and  nuts  has  been  custo¬ 
mized. 

Using  the  latest  Agricultural  Census 
for  Florida,  Division  researchers  made  a 
list  of  crops,  fruits,  nuts  and  livestock 
which  support  the  economic  foundation  of 
each  of  Florida’s  67  counties.  In  the 
meantime,  a  survey  card  was  sent  to  each 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  station  to 
learn  their  respective  areas  of  cover¬ 
age. 

The  list  of  agricultural  news  categories 
was  matched  to  the  counties  in  which  the 
crop,  livestock,  fruit  or  nuts  are  economic 
mainstays.  For  example,  production  of 
avocados  is  an  economic  factor  to  Dade 
and  Palm  Beach  counties. 

Consequently,  a  release  on  avocados 
would  be  sent  only  to  newspapers  and 
stations  covering  Dade  and  Palm  Beach 
counties.  In  contrast,  a  release  on  cattle 
and  calves  would  go  to  35  of  the  state’s  67 
counties.  This  requires  a  mailing  to  400 
editors  of  newspapers,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  covering  those  counties. 

The  customized  distribution  list  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  beneficial  to  weekend  deskmen 
who  usually  serve  as  the  church  editor, 
auto  editor  or  in  any  other  capacity.  Many 
times  these  editors  are  specialists  in  their 
own  fields  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
agricultural  industry. 

• 

Crumbley  writes  guide 
for  small  newspapers 


travel  section  to  a  story  on  pollution  in 
London,  Venice,  Tokyo,  New  York? 
Granted  that  the  story  was  impressive 
and  conveyed  a  worthy  ecological  mes¬ 
sage,  but  did  it  really  belong  in  the  travel 
section,  especially  when  it  is  hinged  to  an 
imaginary  cruise  calling  at  these  ports?” 

Miss  Skowker  criticized  the  attitude  of 
the  “young  breed  of  journalists”  who 
raise  questions  and  agitate  a  position.  She 
called  for  “honest  appraisal”  of  travel  ar¬ 
eas  but  not  necessarily  “to  attack”  or  “to 
assassinate”  such  places. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  new  thrust  is” 
confessed  Flemmon.  “I’m  guilty,”  he 
added,  “as  anybody,  by  not  saying  certain 
things.”  He  called  himself  “a  reporter 
who  hajipens  to  be  writing  of  places  and 
people.” 

Kimberly  observed  that  in  discussions 
with  travel  writers,  he  learned  that  some 
felt  they  were  reporters,  others  considered 
themselves  as  critics,  and  some  thought 
they  were  “promoters  of  travel.” 

Miss  Hesse  said  that  when  a  travel 
writer  “tells  it  like  it  is,”  he  wonders 
“where  it  is.”  In  a  recent  series  of 
columns  that  she  wrote  for  her  paper. 
Miss  Hesse  said  she  listed  the  opinions  of 
readers  about  travel  subjects. 

The  delegates,  in  a  close  balloting, 
elected  Rosellen  Callahan,  travel  editor  of 
Editorial  Enterprises  Syndicate,  as  pres¬ 
ident,  defeating  Alfred  S.  Borcover,  assis¬ 
tant  travel  editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

During  a  four-day  cruise  of  Aegean 
isles,  40  associate  members  participated  in 
a  new  “Marketplace”  program  aboard  the 
MTS  Jupiter.  They  answered  questions 
and  offered  information  about  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  for  many  writers  and  editors. 

Next  year’s  convention  will  take  place 
in  Tunisia. 

*  «  * 

.Sando  Bologna  is  travel  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  E&P  correspondent. 

• 

Construction  photos 
will  receive  prizes 

A  National  Construction  Photography 
Contest  has  been  announced  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  General  Contractors  of  America  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  role  the 
construction  industry  is  playing  in  the 
growth  of  the  nation. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  amateur  and 
professional  photographers.  Photographs 
should  depict  construction  in  progress 
which  is  dynamic,  interesting  or  aestheti¬ 
cally  appealing.  The  first  prize  winner 
will  receive  $1,000,  second  prize  $750, 
third  prize  $500.  The  prize  for  each  win¬ 
ner  will  be  doubled  if  the  entiy,  prior  to 
the  judging,  was  published  in  a  “recog¬ 
nized”  newsaper  or  magazine.  All  entries 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1972.  The  awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  AGC  convention  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  in  March. 

Entries  and  inquiries  should  go  to  the 
National  Construction  Photography  Con¬ 
test,  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Amei’ica,  1957  E  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20006. 


A  brochure,  aimed  at  providing  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  editorial  work  on  small-town 
newspapers,  has  been  published  by  a  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio,  newspaper  editor. 

Entitled  “Welcome  to  Journalism,”  the 
book  is  written  by  Ray  Crumbley,  editor 
of  the  Madison  Press,  and  is  printed  by 
Central  Ohio  Publishing  Co.  which  pub¬ 
lishes  four  weekly  neespapers. 

Crumbley  wrote  the  book  in  connection 
with  his  master’s  thesis  at  Kent  State 
Univei’sity  in  1969.  It  followed  a  survey 
of  editoi’s  of  Ohio  small  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  concei-ning  their  staff  training  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Many  small  newspapers  depend  a 
great  deal  on  local,  non-college  trained 
personnel  in  their  editorial  rooms,”  Crum¬ 
bley  said.  “As  an  editor,  I  found  that 
training  is  often  haphazard  and  unorga¬ 
nized.” 

Crumbley  said  the  book  is  designed  to 
provide  both  editors  and  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  systematic  approach  to  edito¬ 
rial  training,  from  writing  the  basic  news 
stoi-y  to  handling  specialized  assignments 
such  as  society,  sports,  features  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 
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BUYING  A  NEW  PRESS? 


Announcing  .  .  . 


FIG.  1 — End  view  of  cylinders  illustrating  simple 
three  cylinder  inking  system.  Cylinders  15,  110  and 
ink  control  fixture  60  adjustable.  Web  lead  at  12. 


NEW,  PATENTED  BASIC  INKING  SYSTEM  FOR 
THE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  SO  SIMPLE 
IT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  THOUGHT  OF  BEFORE. 


THE  GRANGER  PATENTS  cover  a  simple,  new,  basic,  automatic 
circulating  inking  system  for  the  rotary  newspaper  press.  Only 
three  adjustable  parts.  This  new  and  different  kind  of  inking 
system  eliminates  hundreds  of  parts  presently  essential.  WHY 
PAY  FOR  UNNECESSARY  PARTS? 

THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  ROLL  FED  ROTARY  PRESS,  using  stereo¬ 
type  plates,  was  patented  by  William  Bullock  in  1863  and  was 
introduced  in  1865.  His  inking  system  is  the  basic  inking  sys¬ 
tem  still  used  today.  IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE. 

ELIMINATIONS:  NO  Ink  control  keys  or  push  buttons  for  ink 
control.  NO  multi-column  ink  pump  boxes.  NO  setting  of  color, 
column  by  column.  NO  roller  sockets  to  adjust.  NO  small  diam¬ 
eter  inking  rollers.  NO  vibrating  members.  NO  cam  move¬ 
ments.  NO  rocker  arms.  NO  spur-tooth  gears.  NO  intermediate 
gears.  Fewer  gears.  Less  vibration.  Reduced  noise.  Ink  misting 
subdued.  Lower  maintenance  costs.  Savings  in  power,  news¬ 
print,  and  start-up  time. 


FIG.  2 — Frontal  view  of  printing  unit  illustrating 
simplicity  of  gear  drive.  Gears  run  in  oil  bath. 


BENEFITS:  Obvious. 

This  inking  system  for  use  with  stereotype  plates— thin 
wrap-around  letterpress,  or  dry  or  wet  offset  plates. 

PATENTED  IN  THE  U.S.  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Other  U.S.  and  foreign  patent  applications  in  process. 


A  BIG  STEP  FORWARD  Jizr 


WALLACE  H.  GRANGER 

P.O.  Box  157,  Kentfield,  California  94904 

Kindly  send  me  further  details  on  the  Granger  Inking  System. 

NAME  OF  COMPANY 

AnnSFSS 

CITY 

CTATF 

TIP 

Preprint  supps:  acceptance 
and  pricing  practices  vary 

By  S.  Gale  Deiiley 


Many  Mississippi  newspaper  publishers 
continue  to  have  lesei’vations  about  pre¬ 
printed  supplements  and  a  few  still  refuse 
to  accept  them.  However,  the  current  del¬ 
uge  of  tabloid  and  other  types  of  inserts 
from  almost  every  kind  of  adveidisers 
from  political  to  grocery  is  forcing  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider  and  reconsider  policies 
and  rates. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  Mississippi 
newspapers  on  supplements  a  wide  range 
of  opinions  and  prices  charged  was  found. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississipi)i,  Depaitment  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  following  several  inquiries  from 
publishers  about  what  should  be  charged. 
The  universe  for  the  study  included  all 
Mississippi  newspapers.  A  total  of  52  of 
the  129  papers  responded  (75%  of  the 
dailies  and  34';  of  the  weeklies). 

Four  weekly  i)ublishers  said  they  did 
not  insert  sui)i)lements  in  their  regular 
newspaper — one  said  he  had  neither 
equipment  nor  personnel,  another  said  he 
had  not  accepted  inserts  in  the  past.  Two 
others,  both  in  the  same  chain,  said  in- 
seils  were  solicited,  but  their  rates  w’ere 
ajjparently  too  high  (12<‘  each  for  8-page 
tabs  based  on  30(^  per  column  inch).  All 
dailies  in  the  study  accepted  supplements. 

Although  several  i)ublishers  expressed 
a  favorable  attitude  toward  inserts,  most 
did  not.  Two  daily  and  two  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  made  strong  pro-insert  state¬ 
ments  : 

“Inserts  can  be  very  profitable”; 

“We’ll  take  all  we  can  get”; 

“Preprint  inserts  are  an  extra  means  of 
getting  plus  business.  Adds  to  complete 
newspai)er  i)ackage”;  and 

“Glad  to  get  them.” 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  some 
publishers  expressed  equally  strong  senti¬ 
ments  : 

“  .  .  .  a  hazard  to  newspaper  .  .  .  ”; 

“Don’t  like  them  due  to  impact  on  legu- 
lar  sustaining  advertisei-s  . . .  ”; 

“  .  .  .  Prefer  not  to  handle  inserts  .  .  .  ”; 

“.  .  .  .  Just  a  dodge  to  avoid  higher 
mailing  cost  by  advertiser  who  has  a  cir¬ 
cular  he  wants  delivered” ; 

“We  do  not  encourage  inserts.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  dollars  in  regular  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  get  better  results”;  and 

“Almost  too  much  trouble  for  what  is 
gained.  Take  away  from  the  page  adver¬ 
tising”. 

In  the  study  only  five  publishers  i-eport- 
ed  having  mechanical  inserters,  and  all 
said  the  inserters  were  slower  than  the 
press  being  used. 

To  establish  a  basis  for  comparing 
rates,  the  cost  per  piece  of  inserting  an 
8-page  tab  in  every  copy  of  a  single  issue 
was  computed.  Range  of  cost  per  piece  for 
the  dailies  was  1.4  cents  to  6  cents,  and 
weeklies  2  cents  to  20.47  cents.  Median 
price  per  piece  for  the  dailies  was  3  cents, 
and  weeklies,  4  cents. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RATES  CHARGED 
BY  DAILIES  FOR  AN  8-PAGE  TAB¬ 
LOID 


No. 

Cost  Each  (Cents)  Papers 

Less  than  1  cent  .  0 

1  and  less  than  1% .  1 

1%  and  less  than  2 .  0 

2  and  less  than  2%  .  3 

2^/2  and  less  than  3 .  2 

3  and  less  than  3%  .  2 

3%  and  less  than  4 .  3 

4  and  less  than  4% .  1 

4%  and  less  than  5 .  0 

5  and  less  than  5%  .  1 

5%  and  less  than  6 .  0 

6  and  less  than  6%  .  2 


1)  set  just  under  3rd  class  rates  in 
order  to  get  the  business 

2)  price  appears  fair  and  profitable 

3)  based  solely  on  postage  costs  and 

4)  “pulled  it  out  of  a  hat.” 


Many  based  the  l  ate  on  space  and  ex¬ 
pressed  it  as  a  j)ercentage  of  their  space 
late,  as  postal  service  regulations  for  2nd 
class  mail  requires.  Some  were  set  up  on  a 
per  piece  basis  with  no  consideration  giv¬ 
en  to  size. 

An  interesting  juice  schedule  for  sup¬ 
plements  used  with  various  modifications 
by  small  publishers  is  to  basically  charge 
for  an  insert  as  if  it  were  a  full  page 
advertisement  presented  in  the  regular  sec¬ 
tion  regardless  of  size. 

One  daily  with  9,000  circulation  charges 
$395  for  an  insert  regardless  of  the  size. 
“Most  inserting  is  done  by  hand,”  the 
business  manager  said,  “and  we  must  pay 
the  carriers  to  get  the  job  done.”  Several 
weeklies  said  essentially  the  same  thing. 
One  weekly  charges  $100  for  the  entire 
circulation  or  any  jiortion  of  his  mailing 
list.  He  reasoned  that  the  trouble  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  papers  with  inserts  separate  from 
the  others  during  mailing  justified  charg¬ 
ing  the  full  fee. 

Postal  regulations 

Postal  service  regulation  were  a  main 
consideration  of  many  weekly  publishers, 
as  they  dei)end  on  the  service  for  almost 
all  their  distribution.  Consideration  here, 
in  addition  to  increased  mailing  cost,  in¬ 
cluded  the  75  per  cent  rule,  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  regulations  pertaining  to  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  75  per  cent  rule  provides  that:  “In 
order  to  maintain  2nd  class  standing  a 
publication  must  not  have  more  than  75 
percent  advertising  in  more  one-half  of 
(its)  issues  during  any  12  month  period.” 
The  heavy  use  of  inserts  could  jeojiardize 
a  small  publication’s  mailing  privileges, 
for  inserts,  in  most  cases,  are  100  per 
cent  advertising. 

The  papers  with  rates  in  excess  of  6 
cents  each  for  the  8-page  tab  almost  all 
said  they  had  few  buyei-s,  due  to  price — 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RATES  CHARGED 
BY  WEEKLIES  FOR  AN  8-PAGE  TAB¬ 
LOID 


No. 

Cost  Each  (cents)  Papers 

Less  than  2  cents .  0 

2  and  less  than  2%  .  3 

2'^^  and  less  than  3 .  4 

3  and  less  than  3\i .  4 

SVz  and  less  than  4 .  1 

4  and  less  than  4%  .  6 

4^/4  and  less  than  5 .  2 

5  and  less  than  5%  .  1 

5(4  and  less  than  6 .  0 

6  and  less  than  6(4  .  1 

6(4  and  less  than  7 .  0 

7  and  less  than  7(4 .  0 

7(4  and  less  than  8 .  1 

8  and  less  than  8(4  .  0 

8(4  and  less  than  9 .  1 

9  and  less  than  9(4  .  0 

9(4  and  less  than  10 .  0 

10  and  less  than  10(4  .  1 

10(4  and  over  .  4* 


*12,  12.45,  12.80,  and  20.47  cents 


those  12  to  20  cents  had  no  buyers. 

The  only  trend  noted  was  that  smaller 
circulation  papers  genei-ally  charged  more 
per  piece  than  larger  papers,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  smaller  oper¬ 
ations  with  lower  circulation  must  have  a 
higher  profit  margin  per  piece  to  produce 
an  adequate  overall  pi  ofit. 

Publishers  were  a.sked  to  explain  the 
basis  for  setting  their  rate.  And  since  the 
postal  sei-vice  is  very  specific  about  sup- 
jdement  rates,  it  is  assumed  that  basically 
all  are  set  up  that  way. 

How  ihey  set  prices 

Several,  with  exactly  the  same  rate, 
used  very  diveise  means  to  arrive  at  the 
figure,  however.  For  example,  three  week¬ 
lies  and  a  daily  all  charging  3  cents  each 
for  the  8-page  tab  arrived  at  the  figure 
the  following  ways: 

Generally,  postal  service  regulations  im¬ 
pose  a  number  of  restrictions — sup¬ 
plements  must  be  germane  and  must 
be  paid  at  advertising  rates,  less  discounts 
for  paper,  ink  and  composition  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  elect. 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  relating  to 
price  schedules  was  that  rates  for  inserts 
should  be  established  as  a  percentage  of 
ad  rates,  with  a  minimum  charge  to  cover 
cost  of  insertion  and  handling.  Inserting 
and  handling  are  usually,  the  highest 
cost.  Therefore  the  percentage  of  the  rate 
could  be  veiy  low,  but  it  must  be  so  predi¬ 
cated  to  meet  postal  service  regulations. 

The  study  conclusions  were  in  no  way 
an  attempt  to  suggest  or  set  rates  on 
supplements.  It  was  merely  an  attempt  to 
find  out  what  is  being  chai-ged  and  why, 
and  to  suggest  a  basis  for  setting  a  rate 
for  newspaper  supplements. 

Study  conclusions  reflected  several  pub¬ 
lishers’  concerns  that  too  many  supple¬ 
ments  can  be  a  nuisance  to  the  reader,  in 
addition  to  distracting  advertiser  from  con¬ 
ventional  and  generally  more  profitable, 
regular  display  advertising. 

*  * 

S.  Gale  Denley  is  assistant  professor 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 
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Long  assignment 
brings  prize  to 


Idea  from  sales 
confab  results 
in  huge  section 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  published  the 
largest  tabloid  section  in  its  histoi-y  Octo¬ 
ber  28.  “The  Organization  Woman,”  120 
pages,  featured  women’s  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  Milwaukee  ai-ea. 

Previously,  the  Sentinel’s  largest  tabloid 
section  was  the  Land  and  Development 
Section,  an  84-page  special  section  pub¬ 
lished  last  December. 

The  idea  for  the  women’s  section  was 
picked  up  by  Joseph  Flanagan,  Sentinel 
business  manager,  last  January  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  sales  conference. 

Months  of  planning  followed  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  tab  grew  beyond  expectations. 
Originally  planned  for  32  pages,  it  was 
rescheduled  for  80,  then  snowballed  to  the 
120  page  finish.  Advertising  totaled  82 
pages — 87,000  lines  of  retail  advertising, 
5,600  lines  of  general. 

The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  had 
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an  eight-page  center  insert  to  mark  its 
75th  anniversary. 

The  effort  required  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  coordination  among  the  Sentinel 
Women’s  Department,  headed  by  editor 
Dorothy  Kincaid,  and  the  advertising  and 
production  departments. 

Based  on  questionnaires  sent  out  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  many  phone  calls,  the 
editorial  content  consisted  of  features  and 
pictures  about  the  activities  of  some  350 
women’s  organizations  in  the  four  county 
metropoilitan  Milwaukee  area. 

Advertising’s  contribution  involved 
some  40  retail  and  general  advertising 
salesmen,  captained  by  George 
Schansberg.  A  total  of  196  ads  covered 
virtually  every  classification  of  interest  to 
women  including  clothing,  furniture,  ap¬ 
pliances,  modeling  schools,  colleges,  car¬ 
peting,  gai*den  centers,  food  and  business 
schools. 

Jack  Knake,  advertising  copy  control, 
said  the  mechanical  departments  met  the 
challenge  of  the  heavy  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  “beautifully.”  The  tab 
came  within  eight  pages  of  press  capacity 
using  both  color  decks  and  a  maximum 
press  crew. 

Perhaps  Max  Nelson,  special  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel  and  the  man  in  charge 
of  makeup  and  layout  of  the  tab,  said  it 
all.  As  he  handled  one  of  the  first  copies 
off  the  press,  he  murmured,  “It’s  a  plea¬ 
sure.” 

• 

7  business  writers 
share  $9,000  prizes 

Seven  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
received  awards  October  27  fi-om  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  for 
excellence  in  business  and  financial  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1970. 

In  the  awards  ceremony  at  John  Han¬ 
cock  Center,  Boston,  presentation  of  $9,- 
000  in  cash  prizes  was  made  by  Gerhard 
D.  Bleicken,  chief  executive  officer  of 
John  Hancock  Insurance. 

Receiving  awards  were  Fred  Bleakley, 
Institutional  Investor;  George  Church, 
Time;  John  Hanchetto,  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette;  John  F.  Lawrence,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Richard  A.  Nenneman,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Robert  S.  Rosefsky, 
Newsday,  and  Paul  E.  Steiger,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 

• 

W.  Berkley  Thompson 
sells  Alabama  weekly 

W.  Berkley  Thompson,  president  of 
Easteni  Shore  Publishers  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Fairhope  (Ala.) 
Courier,  a  weekly,  to  Jimmy  Faulkner  Sr. 
and  Jimmy  Faulkner  Jr.,  co-publishers  of 
the  Baldwin  Times  in  Bay  Minette  and 
the  Onlooker  in  Foley.  The  price  was  said 
to  be  more  than  $100,000. 

Ford  Cook,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Courier,  resigned.  Thompson,  a  principal 
owner  of  the  publishing  company  with 
Henry  Reimer  Jr.,  is  president  of  Ber¬ 
kley-Small  Inc.,  Mobile  newspaper  cii-cula- 
tion  seiwice  organization. 


energy  writers 

Two  writers  who  spent  many  weeks 
covering  controversial  nuclear-energy  pro¬ 
jects  are  recipients  of  the  fifth  annual 
Atomic  Industrial  Fonim  Awards  for  sig¬ 
nificant  mass-media  contributions  to  the 
public  understanding  of  atomic  energy. 

Selected  from  among  24  finalists 
were : 

Judith  Fischer,  Long  Island  Press, 
Jamaica,  N.Y.; 

Charles  H.  Wickenberg  Ji*.  Columbia, 
(S.C.)  State. 

They  shared  the  $1,000  prize  money 
available  each  year  for  individual  win¬ 
ners. 

The  contest  judges  singled  out  two  oth¬ 
er  entries  for  honorable  mentions;  Robert 
Lynn  and  James  Myers  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  for  their  collaboration  on  a 
12-page  special  insert,  “Atomic  Power: 
Paradise  Lost  or  Found?”;  and  John  H. 
Bennett,  Toronto  Telegram,  for  a  six-part 
series  on  the  Canadian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gi-am. 

In  presenting  the  awards  during  the 
Forum’s  annual  conference  (October  16) 
in  Miami  Beach  Fonim  president  Howard 
M.  Winterson  noted  that  the  judges  had 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  commend  the 
newspapers  themselves  for  devoting  the 
time,  money  and  space  to  the  award¬ 
winning  entries. 

Mrs.  Fischer,  who  has  been  with  The 
Press  since  late  1969,  has  written  more 
than  100  nuclear-oriented  articles,  most  of 
them  centered  on  the  heatedly  contested 
effort  of  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  for  a  nuclear  power  plant. 
Her  coverage  includes  a  six-part  series, 
“Power  Vs.  Pollution.” 

Wickenberg,  who  is  public  affairs  editor 
of  the  State,  has  concentrated  his  coverage 
on  nuclear  waste  disposal  and  plans  for 
construction  of  a  nuclear  fuel  reprocess¬ 
ing  plant  near  Columbia,  S.C. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were:  E.  Romney 
Wheeler,  vicepresident-public  relations. 
Consumers  Power  Co.  of  Jackson,  Mich.; 
Robert  Adamson,  editor-in-chief  of  Two 
McGraw-Hill  newsletters.  Nucleonics 
Week  and  Electrical  Week;  and  David 
Hendon,  science  editor  of  Newspaper  En- 
terpi’ise  Association. 

• 

His  ‘biggest  story’ 

On  Thursday,  October,  28,  Jeff  Forgos- 
ton,  a  Long  Island  Press  reporter,  called 
his  city  editor  and  asked  if  he  could  take 
the  day  off.  The  request  granted,  Jeff 
went  to  the  New  York  State  lottery 
drawing  in  Manhattan  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  an  excellent  idea.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Forgoston,  won  the  top 
prize — $25,000  a  year  for  life.  Jeff  went 
back  to  the  office  and  wrote  a  sidebar 
feature  on  his  experience,  which  was 
headlined  “His  Biggest  Story.” 
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The  continuing  story  of  the  returning  Vietnam  Veteran: 

From  one  jungle 
to  another? 


The  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  were 
almost  simple.  There  he  knew  who  his 
buddies  were. 

But  after  sweating  it  out,  he  comes 
back  home.  No  parades.  The  public  doesn’t 
give  a  damn  for  the  war  he  fought.  And 
he  often  finds  himself  in  a  jungle  of  red 
tape,  indifference,  regulations  and  rulings. 

That  youngster  can  have  some  serious 
problems.  With  insurance,  pensions,  medi¬ 
cal  definition  of  his  disability,  social  se¬ 
curity,  the  legalisms  of  his  discharge 
status. 

He  needs  some  one  to  scout  out  the 
American  jungle  for  him.  An  ombudsman. 
A  “storefront  lawyer”.  A  corps  of  special¬ 
ists  big  enough  to  take  on  the  complexity 
of  the  government. 

This  is  our  job.  And  while  you  may 
see  us  as  the  guys  whose  main  concern  is 
getting  out  the  flag  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
that  kid  needing  help  sees  something 
entirely  different. 

According  to  our  last  annual  report, 
we  handled  53,(K)0  pieces  of  mail  in  just 
one  year.  53,(XX)  appeals  for  help,  guid¬ 
ance,  relief.  Almost  7,000  cases  considered 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  Board  of 
Appeals  last  year  were  represented  by 
The  American  Legion.  A  lot  of  kids.  A  lot 
of  problems.  A  lot  of  work— done  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color  or  even  mem¬ 


bership  in  The  Legion. 

“To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  his  widow,  and  his  orphan 
. . .”  That’s  a  major  concern  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion.  Maybe  that’s  why  more  than 
425,(KX)  Vietnam  veterans  have  joined  us 
already.  We  hope  to  get  them  to  the  point 
where  one  day  their  major  concern  is 
hanging  out  the  flag  on  the  Fourth. 

It’s  a  story  happening  where  you  live, 
through  one  of  our  16,(XX)  Posts  which 
are  reaching  out  to  blaze  a  trail  through 
the  jungle.  If  you  want  the  story,  we’d  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  local  contact. 

Simply  phone  or  write.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  National  Public  Relations 
Division,  Washington  Headquarters,  1608 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Telephone  (202)  393-4811. 


,  The 

American 

Legion 


REACHING  OUT  FOR  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craiji  Toiiikinson 

JUDGE  TROUBLE 


This  column  two  weeks  ago  concerned  a 
Kentucky  editor  publisher  who  was  hav¬ 
ing  run-ins  with  a  local  judge.  Well  here’s 
another  judge-editor  feud,  this  time  in 
Alabama. 

The  man  in  this  case  is  Bob  Cornett, 
founder  of  the  St.  Clnir  (County)  Observ¬ 
er  at  Pell  City,  Ala. 

His  feud  with  the  local  probate  judge 
began  simi)ly  with  straight  reporting  of 
county  commission  meetings,  over  which 
the  judge  presides.  It’s  a  four-member 
commission  and  the  judge  votes  only  in 
the  case  of  a  tie. 

The  highlight  of  the  feud  came  when 
Judge  Shirley  Satterfield  invited  Cornett 
to  his  office  and  warned  that  the  Observer 
could  expect  no  county  legal  advertising 
as  long  as  the  paper  “continues  taking  out 
after  me  and  giving  me  hell.” 

Cornett,  taken  aback  momentarily,  did 
what  any  newsman  would  have  done — he 
ran  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  the 
judge  page  one  and  has  been  giving  the 
judge  hell  ever  since. 

Cornett  started  his  pai)er  in  July  of 
1970.  He  said  he  did  it  because  the  paper 
he  had  worked  for  for  15  years,  the  St. 
Clnir  \ews-.\egis,  was  an  “establish¬ 
ment”  paper.  He  said  the  owner  was  glad 
to  see  him  go  because  he  had  a  “favorite 
nephew”  in  mind  to  take  over  the  paper. 

A  family  affair 

As  a  postscrijjt  Cornett  added,  “Oh  yes 
there  is  something  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I’m 
a  nei)hew  of  the  owner  too.”  So  newspa- 
pering  in  Pell  City  and  St.  Clair  county  is 
a  family  affair  (and  a  family  feud  be¬ 
cause  one  half  of  the  family  won’t  talk  to 
the  other  now) . 

The  population  of  the  county  is  about 
27,000.  Circulation  for  the  Observer,  Cor¬ 
nett  reported,  is  3,800  paid.  The  News- 
Aegis  i«poi-ts  about  the  same.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  claim  to  be  the  county  paper. 

Cornett’s  judge  problems  began  with  his 
reporting  June  30  on  what  he  called  “one 
of  the  stormiest  name  callingest  sessions” 
of  the  county  commissioners.  The  judge 
apparently  took  offense. 

A  week  later  a  local  attorney,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  stockholder  in  the  Observer’s 
cori)oration,  reportedly  told  Cornett  that  a 
legal  ad  he  had  specified  for  the  Observer 
had  been  directed  to  the  News-.Aegis  by 
the  judge. 

Brandishing  a  state  statute  which  stip¬ 
ulates  that  a  legal  ad  must  be  given  to  the 
newspaper  specified,  or  the  placer  of  the 
ad  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  ad  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  Cornett  called  the  judge.  The 
meeting  in  the  judge’s  chambers  resulted. 
Cornett  said  he  went  back  to  his  office 
“and  wrote  that  page-ope  story  w'hile  I 
was  still  good  and  angry.  I  put  the  blast 
on  him.” 

Another  story  Cornett  gave  prime  cov¬ 
erage  to  concerned  the  county  commission¬ 
ers,  decision  to  sell  what  the  commission 
called  “junk”  but  turned  out  to  be  thou¬ 


sands  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  county 
equii)ment. 

The  “junk,”  was  sold  without  bids  for 
$4,()()().  But  the  county  engineer  revealed 
to  the  Obsei  ver  that  what  the  commission 
called  junk  was  equipment  either  still  us¬ 
able  by  the  county  or  worth  .?!  1,000  or 
$12,000. 


Bob  Cornett 

The  State  Attorney  General  ruled  that 
the  sale  must  be  on  a  bid  basis  and  the 
sale  was  rescinded.  The  equipment  was 
then  put  up  for  bids  but  only  drew  $1,000, 
making  the  commission’s  original  sale  look 
good. 

That  is  until  the  same  engineer  in  a 
letter  to  the  Observer  revealed  that  the 
commission  had  only  j)ut  up  a  small  part 
of  the  entire  lot  of  original  “junk,”  thus 
making  the  original  sale  look  good. 

The  letter  had  immediate  lesults.  The 
engineer  was  fired.  On  July  28  the  Ob¬ 
seiver  carried  a  four  column  head: 
“County  Engineer  Fired;  ‘Lack  of  Coop¬ 
eration’  Cited  By  Probate  Judge.”  The 
judge  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  a  two-two 
tie  over  whether  to  end  the  man’s  23-year 
career  as  county  engineer. 

Cornett  now  is  giving  prime  coverage  to 
a  new  story — how  a  state  legislator  is 
pushing  a  bill  to  abolish  the  county  com¬ 
mission  system  as  it  is  constituted.  By  the 
way,  because  they  don’t  have  to  go 
through  the  probate  judge’s  office,  the  le- 
gals  announcing  the  bill  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Observer.  And  the  legals 
from  that  stockholder-attorney  are  being 
hand  delivered. 

But  this  isn’t  enough  to  get  the  Obseiw- 
er  in  the  black.  While  E&P  was  talking 
with  Cornett,  there  was,  in  Cornett’s 
words,  “a  group  of  red-faced  stockholders 
waiting  in  the  office  to  get  the  monthly 
bad  news.” 

But  Cornett  said  he  is  actually  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  paper  is  doing  as  well  as 
it  is.  He  expected  to  take  losses,  but  said 
they  haven’t  been  as  great  as  anticipated. 

He  doesn’t  think  there’s  enough  adver¬ 


tising  for  two  papei-s  to  do  very  well  and 
so  expects  that  eventually  one  will  have  to 
give  up  the  competition. 

Cornett  sells  his  own  ads  in  addition  to 
writing  most  of  the  news  copy  (except  for 
the  country  locals)  and  does  most  every¬ 
thing  else  at  the  paper. 

Late  Monday  nights  he  spends  putting 
ads  together  and  on  Tuesday  d lives  80 
miles  to  his  job-printer  in  Georgia.  There 
he’s  provided  with  a  small  office  and  a 
typewriter  to  write  all  his  page-one  mate¬ 
rial  for  lu  inting  Tuesday  night. 

The  Observer  introduced  offset  printing 
to  the  county.  The  News-Aegis  has  gone 
offset  too. 

The  only  help  Cornett  has  with  the  Ob¬ 
server  is  a  woman  who  does  photography 
inirt  time  and  another  who  covers  Com¬ 
missioner  Court  meetings,  taking  notes  by 
shorthand.  Cornett  writes  his  stories  from 
her  transcriptions. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  judge-editor  feud 
is  still  keeping  probate  court  and  county 
court  legals  out  of  the  Observer.  And  Cor¬ 
nett  is  investigating  to  find  out  w'hy  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  turned  down  a 
St.  Clair  County  Commission  bid  for 
funds  to  institute  a  house-by-house  gar¬ 
bage  collection  system. 

Cornett  thinks  he  knows  why  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  judge  wanted  the  sys¬ 
tem  so  badly,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  why 
the  FHA  loan  was  refused.  But  he’s  not 
letting  any  cats  out  of  any  bags — yet. 


Paul  Bruun  buys 
Miami  Beach  Sun 

The  Miami  Dench  (Fla.)  Sioi  has  been 
sold  to  the  Miami  Dench  Reporter. 

The  Sun  has  been  a  daily.  The  Reporter 
has  been  imblished  Thursday  and  Sunday. 
The  new  publication,  to  be  called  the  Sun 
Reporter,  will  appear  every  day  except 
Monday  and  Saturday. 

Paul  M.  Bruun,  president  of  the  Repor¬ 
ter,  said  that  the  staff  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  Re- 
))orter.  Mrs.  Linda  Elfman  is  city  editor. 

The  Sun’s  most  recent  owner  was  the 
Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Jack  D.  Gordon  was  editor- 
l)ublisher. 

Production  of  the  Sun  Reporter  will  be 
in  the  Reporter’s  plant.  The  Sun  has  been 
printed  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

Bruun,  who  said  the  Reporter’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  50,000,  plans  to  expand  its  circula¬ 
tion  northward  into  the  Hollywood  area. 
Bruun,  66,  admits  to  being  fired  by  the 
Sun  in  1961  after  nearly  20  years  with 
that  paper. 

• 

Virginia  weeklies  sold 

Army  Times  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  military  periodicals,  has  ac¬ 
quired  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
er  of  four  Northern  Virginia  weekly 
Newspapers.  They  are  the  Alexandria 
Journal-Standard,  Alexandria  Journal, 
Fairfax  County  Journal-Standard  and  Ar¬ 
lington  Journal.  The  four  papers  have  a 
combined  cii'culation  of  about  35,000. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.  was  the  broker  in 
the  transaction. 
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Multimedia  buys 
Gray  tv  station 


N.Y.  Times  Co. 
revenue  gains, 
but  net  drops 

New  York  Times  Company  reported 
third-quailer  consolidated  net  income  of 
$1,808,000,  or  16  cents  a  share,  down  from 
the  year-earlier  $2,547,000,  or  23  cents  a 
share.  Revenues  rose  to  a  record  of  $67,- 
262,000  from  $64,903,000  in  the  1970  third 
quarter. 

Consolidated  net  income  in  this  year’s 
first  nine  months  fell  to  $6,435,000,  or  58 
cents  a  share,  from  $9,040,000,  or  83  cents 
a  share,  in  the  nine  months  ended  Sept. 
30,  1970.  Nine-month  revenues  reached  a 
lecord  of  $209,498,000,  up  from  $204,801,- 
000  a  year  before. 

Figures  have  been  restated  to  include 
operating  results  of  properties  acquired 
from  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  last 
April  30  on  a  pooling-of-interests  basis 
and  to  leflect  New  York  Times  Company’s 
share  of  profits  or  losses  of  three  Canadi¬ 
an  newsprint  associates  rather  than  only 
dividends  received. 

Earnings  of  the  Times  were  adversely 
affected  by  reduced  advertising  volume 
and  increased  costs,  the  company  reported. 
Advertising  in  the  Timi’s  in  the  first  nine 
months  this  year  totaled  53,207,000  lines, 
down  3,649,000  lines  from  the  year-earlier 
total.  The  drop  in  this  year’s  third  quaiter 
was  802,000  lines.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
advertising  decline  was  in  the  Help 
Wanted  classification  in  both  the  third 
quarter  and  nine  months. 

Advertising  rates,  with  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  13  cents  a  line,  were  announced 
May  28,  effective  Aug.  1,  prior  to  the 
President’s  wage-price  freeze  on  Aug.  15. 
However,  rate  increases  also  announced 
May  28  for  the  \'ew  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zines,  Book  Review  and  special  sections  of 
the  Sunday  paper  scheduled  for  October  1 
have  been  suspended  pending  new  rules  in 
Phase  Two  of  the  President’s  economic 
program. 

Circulation  of  the  Times  in  the  six 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  as  reported  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  was  814,- 
290  daily  down  31,842.  The  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  figure  of  1,412,017  was  up  4,468. 
The  daily  circulation  has  not  recovered 
fully  to  the  level  before  the  price  of  the 
Times  was  increased  in  June,  1970,  the 
company  said. 


Southam  net  higher 

Southam  Press  Ltd.,  reports  net  income 
for  the  nine  months  to  September  30  of 
$7,024,000  or  $2.27  a  share,  up  from  $5,- 
400,000  or  $1.75  a  year  earlier. 

Operations  at  Pacific  Press  in  Vancou¬ 
ver  were  shut  down  between  mid- 
February  and  mid-May  last  year  by  a 
labor  dispute. 

Income  from  newspapers,  printing  and 
other  operations  totalled  $87,406,000,  up 
more  than  7%  from  $81,397,000  for  the 
corresponding  nine-month  period  of  1970. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

10/27 

11/4 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ... 

31 

30% 

Berkey  Photo  . 

12% 

I2V2 

Boise  Cascade  . 

18 

18% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcst^.  . 

471/. 

43% 

Cowles  Communications  . 

12  V? 

11% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

321/: 

3734 

30% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

34% 

Dayco  Corp . 

17% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

4/% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

8b% 

84% 

Eltra  Corp . 

271/5 

27 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

31V? 

25 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

»% 

9% 

Gannett  Co  . 

53% 

54 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

48% 

46 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

40V? 

40% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

503/. 

53 

Inmont  . 

13 

12% 

International  Paper  . 

33V? 

31% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

22% 

22'/? 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

24% 

26% 

Knight  Newspaper,  . 

49% 

69 

North  American  Rockwell  . 

24% 

5% 

25 

Republic  Corp . 

5 

Richardson  Co . 

13% 

12% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

26 

25^5 

Singer  . 

47% 
40  3^ 

48% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

39 

Time  Inc . 

55V, 

53% 

Times  Mirror  . 

44V? 

45% 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene  . 

18% 

18% 

White  Consolidated  . 

2OV2 

201/4 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  . 

10 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

14% 

17% 

14% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

17 

Media  General  . 

36% 

34% 

Milqo  Electronics  . 

13% 

14 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

13% 

22V2 

13 

New  York  Times  . 

20 

PKL  Co  . 

8% 

8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

17 

15% 

Washington  Post  . 

23V? 

22 

Wood  industries  . 

141/2 

14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp . 

28% 

28% 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

27 

24% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

19 

21 

ComCorp . 

5V, 

5% 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

8% 

8% 

Compuscan  . 

8 

4 

Datascan  . 

6 

4 

Dow  Jones  . 

41% 

40 

Downe  Comm . 

4% 

4% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

22% 

21 

Grey  Advertising  . 

14% 

13% 

Hurletron  . 

Multimedia  Inc  . 

3% 

34V. 

3l'^l 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

33 

31% 

Photon  . 

4% 

5% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

15% 

15% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

R% 

5% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

17 

17 

Great  Lakes  Paper . 

13 

14 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

20% 

20% 

Southam  Press  . 

441/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

24V? 

24% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

32 

31% 

Powell  owns  MG  stock 

Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  Supreme  Court  by  President 
Nixon,  listed  ownership  of  1,000  shares  of 
Media  General  Inc.  stock  in  his  portfolio 
of  investments,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  reported.  The  stock  was  worth 
about  $35,000  in  this  week’s  trading  on 
the  American  Exchange.  Media  General  is 
a  Richmond-based  holding  company  with 
interests  in  newspaper  publishing  and 
broadcasting. 

Two  credit  men  cited 

The  title  of  “Credit  Executive  of  the 
Year’’  was  conferred  by  the  Advertising 
Media  Credit  Executives  Association  on 
William  A.  Winterer,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Trilmive,  and  Everett  0.  White  Jr., 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 


Multimedia,  Inc.  announced  that  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  for  the  purchase 
of  WSJS-tv  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
approximately  $7.5  million. 

Radio  stations  WSJS  and  WSJS-fm  and 
Tele-Cable  of  W’inston-Salem  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale  and  will  continue  to  be 
operated  by  Triangle  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  W’inston-Salem. 

Details  of  the  sale  are  yet  to  be  worked 
out  and  approval  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  must  be  obtained. 
Take-over  by  Multimedia  is  not  expected 
to  occur  until  some  time  in  1972. 

“The  sale  of  our  television  station  is  an 
involuntary  divestiture,’’  according  to 
Harold  Essex,  president  of  Triangle.  “A 
recently  adopted  rule  of  the  FCC  will  not 
allow'  ownership  by  the  same  company  of 
a  television  station  and  a  cable  system 
(CATV)  located  in  the  same  community.” 

Triangle  is  owned  by  Gordon  Gray  and 
his  four  sons. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  media 
broker,  represented  Gray  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 

“It  is  w'ith  genuine  regret  that  I  shall 
no  longer  be  involved  with  the  operation 
of  Channel  12,”  Gray  said.  “However,  as 
the  choice  is  between  television  and 
CATV,  it  seems  fairer  to  the  community 
to  dispose  of  television  as  a  going  concern 
to  a  company  which  I  believe  will 
maintain  the  same  high  standards  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  in  Triangle  Broad¬ 
casting.  On  the  other  hand  there  still  re¬ 
mains  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  give  all 
of  the  people  in  Winston-Salem  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service 
offered  by  Tele-Cable. 

“Triangle  has  in  mind  devoting  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  relieving  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  of  expense  and  effoi't  in 
maintaining  the  Graylyn  Estate  and  also 
effectively  contributing  to  the  school’s  en¬ 
dowment  and  income.” 

Multimedia  owns  and  operates  three 
television  stations  and  associated  radio 
stations  in  three  states — WFBC  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  WBIR  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
WMAZ  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and  radio  station 
WWNC  in  Asheville.  The  company  also 
publishes  newspapers  in  Greenville,  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 

• 

ANA  elects  drug  firm 
executive  as  chairman 

Marvin  H.  Koslow,  vicepresident  of 
marketing  services  for  Bristol-Myers 
Company  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

He  has  been  active  in  ANA  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association’s  television  commit¬ 
tee.  He  joined  Bristol-Myers  in  1965  as 
director  of  advertising  services  after  he 
had  been  a  vicepresident  in  the  television 
and  radio  department  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  for  nine  years  and  a  teacher  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 
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. . .  now  on  your  desk 

(Designed  by  pros  —  for  clarity;  easy  to  read,  easy  to  use) 


Keep  it  there  —  next  to  your  current  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  As  you  well  know, 
the  two  work  hand-in-hand: 

Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  provides  you  —  monthly  —  with  all  the  information  you  need  to  plan  and  buy 
newspaper  space  intelligently. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  (NCA)  is  an  annual  which  provides  you  with  all  the  information  you  need 
to  plan,  compare  and  rank  newspaper  markets  and  newspapers  through  five  sections  which  provide: 

•  Geographic  Circulation  Analysis  —  with  degree  of  penetration  by  County,  Metro  and  TV  areas 
(ARB,  ADI  and  Nielsen's  DMA) 

•  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  —  by  individual  newspaper  and  newspaper  groups 

•  SRDS  Consumer  Market  Data  for  households,  consumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  sales 
for  all  SMSA's  based  on  the  latest  government  census  ,  .  .  and  the  only  published  annual  to  give 
you  the  latest  ABC  audits. 

NCA  —  the  14th  ANNUAL  EDITION  —  for  1971-72  is  designed  for  you,  by  you.  Each  new  edition  is  completely  re-vomped  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  from  the  world's  largest  newspaper  billing  agencies  and  many  others  —  including  planners  and 
buyers  within  many  heavy-lineage-user  advertiser  companies.  This  is  why  NCA  is  the  easiest  to  read,  easiest  to  use,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  annual  in  the  field.  It  was  designed  that  way  —  by  you. 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Sesame  Street  «'**’«*  “/» 

(Continued  from  par/e  9}  ftlS  SpOrtS  COtuma 


$34  million  tag 
put  on  Gannett- 
Hawaii  purchase 


to  demonstrate  the  word  “elbow."  Jasper 
was  concerned  because  he  thought  he  lost 
his  elbow  when  his  arm  was  straight 
down  at  his  side.  Julius  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue  by  making  him  bend  his  arm,  for 
which  Jasi)er  was  very  grateful — until  he 
let  his  arm  fall  again  in  the  panel’s  last 
frame. 

A  simple  message,  explained  in  simple 
terms,  with  a  touch  of  humor. 

This  was  one  Sesame  Street  panel  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  group  of  children  and  adults 
to  research  the  strip’s  effectiveness.  It 
was  a  lesson  for  Roberts  who  said  the 
children  saw  the  humor  in  Jasper  finding 
his  elbow,  and  the  adults  were  tickled  by 
his  losing  it  again. 

Roberts  jdans  to  incorporate  as  many 
races  of  man  into  the  strip  as  he  is  able  to 
recreate  (“many  of  the  races  are  hanl  to 
draw,’’).  He  has  a  black  magician  created 
in  the  same  “stupid”  vein  as  his  other 
characters.  “It  would  be  reverse  prejudice 
if  I  made  him  bright,’’  Roberts  explained. 

Attention  to  minorities 

This  attention  to  minority  groups  fol¬ 
lows  the  policy  of  all  CTW  creations. 
Sesame  Street  was  created  originally  with 
the  disadvantaged  child  in  mind.  Sociolo¬ 
gists  disagree  as  to  just  what  affect  the 
program  has  had,  but  it  took  almost  two 
years  for  anyone  to  find  fault  with  it. 

In  Great  Britain  the  government-owned 
BBC  this  year  refused  to  air  the  show  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is,  among  other 
things,  “authoritarian.”  But  the  BBC  has 
come  in  for  heavy  criticism  for  its  anti- 
Sesame  Street  stand.  Meanwhile  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  on  the  privately-owned  national 
tv  station. 

Children’s  Television  Workshop  has  re¬ 
tained  a  considerable  amount  of  say  as  to 
distribution  of  the  strip.  Every  applicant 
must  be  a]>i)roved  by  CTW,  and  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  competing  newspapers  ask  for 
it  CTW  makes  the  choice  as  to  who  gets 
it. 

Primary  consideration  in  CTW’s  deci¬ 
sions  is  that  the  strip  be  made  available  to 
the  greatest  number  of  minority  and 
disadvantaged  readers. 

CTW  wants  the  strip  available  to  as 
many  inner-city  newspapers  as  possible, 
(mostly  weeklies)  and  will  give  the  strip 
to  such  papers  (on  a  post-puhlication  ba¬ 
sis)  even  if  a  major  paper  covering  the 
same  area  already  has  it. 

There  is  also  a  rate  scale  on  the  strip 
which  keeps  the  price  low  for  those  pa¬ 
pers  that  perhaps  cannot  afford  the  nor¬ 
mal  rate.  And  lastly  the  strip  will  be 
offered  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  The 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  plans  to  run 
both  veisions. 

Roberts  will  be  doing  his  work  on  the 
strip  at  his  home  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
where  he’s  developing  his  own  market  re¬ 
search  unit  in  the  persons  of  his  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Cliff,  Jr.,  3,  and  Kiley,  2.  His  wife 
Virginia  vouched  for  his  “great  rapport 
with  the  kids.” 


Red  Barber,  the  “Old  Redhead”  of  early 
radio  broadcasting  of  baseball  games,  is 
letiring  as  a  spoits  columnist  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald.  He  is  moving  to  Tallahassee, 
where  he  said  in  his  final  column,  the  “. . . 
tall  pines,  low  hills  and  an  open  fire  have 
sounded  their  siren  call”. 

Barber,  whose  column  has  appeared  for 
the  last  five  years,  is  working  on  his  fifth 
hook  and  also  plans  to  continue  broadcas¬ 
ting. 

In  recalling  his  being  hired  by  the  Her¬ 
ald,  Barber  said  that  Larry  Jinks,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  emi)hasized  to  him  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  opening  sentence — a  fact  which 
Barber,  as  a  broadcaster,  had  not  given 
much  impoilance. 

“When  you  broadcast,”  Jinks  told  Bar¬ 
ber,  “you  have  a  captive  audience.  A  per¬ 
son  must  accept  your  broadcast  if  he 
wants  to  hear  the  game.  Newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  not  captive — they  merely  turn  the 
page”. 

“Jinks  scared  me  to  death,”  Barber 
went  on.  “That  ‘first  sentence’  has 
haunted  me  worse  than  Marley’s  ghost”. 

• 

Quebec  City  daily 
cut  back  to  weekly 

The  Qnebec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  shut 
down  because  of  a  labor  dispute  with  its 
composing  room  staff,  is  ceasing  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  newspaper. 

Myles  O’Farrell,  managing  editor  of 
Quebec  City’s  only  English-language  dai¬ 
ly,  said  the  Chronicle-Telegraph  now  will 
be  published  each  Wednesday. 

He  said  three  of  the  daily’s  12  report¬ 
ers  would  be  retained  to  operate  the 
newspa])er,  which  is  more  than  200  years 
old. 

The  news))aper  is  owned  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.  O’Farrell  estimated  a 
daily  circulation  at  “around  4,000”  before 
the  walkout  of  10  union  printers. 

Quebec  City  has  three  French-language 
dailies-iLe  Soleil,  L’Action,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Qnebec. 

• 

Tabloid  Daily  Express 
started  in  Montreal 

The  Daily  E.rpress  began  publication 
November  1  as  Montreal’s  second  Eng¬ 
lish-language  morning  daily. 

The  tabloid  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Express,  started  in  1969  by  Montreal 
publisher  Joseph  Azzaria.  The  newspaper 
is  to  be  published  daily,  except  Saturday. 

The  first  edition,  on  sale  at  Montreal 
newsstands  only,  contained  40  pages,  16 
devoted  to  sports.  The  remainder  con¬ 
tained  a  smattering  of  local  and  Canadi¬ 
an  news,  women’s  news,  a  variety  of  in¬ 
ternational  news,  much  of  it  dealing  with 
the  entertainment  world  and  crime,  and 
more  than  30  columns  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

It  sold  for  10c  a  copy.  The  Sunday 
edition  costs  20c. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  saitl  (November  1)  it 
had  completed  its  acquisition  of  the  six 
newspapers  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Inc.,  in  a  stock  transaction  valued  at  $34 
million. 


On  Guam 

Pacific  Daily  Xens,  morning,  and  Date¬ 
line  evening,  on  the  i.sland  of  Guam. 

The  acquisition  also  includes  the  Star- 
Bulletin  Printing  Co. 

The  transaction  brought  to  51  the  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspa))ers  in  the  Gannett 
Group,  which  is  based  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  closing  of  a  re¬ 
cent  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  Xens-Press,  morning 
and  Sunday,  will  bring  52-i)aiier  Gannett 
Group  circulation  to  more  than  2,150,009 
daily.  The  six  newspapers  in  the  Star- 
Bulletin  group  have  a  circulation  of  249,- 
000  on  Sunday  and  227,000  daily.  The 
circulation  of  the  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press,  on  Florida’s  lower  west  coast,  is 
approximately  45,000. 

Huntington  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  two  newspai)ers  in  that  city,  and 
Mariana  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Dickinson  Press,  will  be  subsidiaries 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

A  new  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Gan¬ 
nett  Pacific  Corporation,  will  operate  the 
Honolulu  and  Guam  newspapers  and  the 
Star-Bulletin  Printing  Co.,  with  head- 
()uarters  in  Honolulu. 

Chinn  Ho  and  Atherton  will  continue  in 
their  Star-Bulletin  roles  as  chairman  and 
president,  respectively,  of  the  new  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

The  tiansaction  was  negotiated  on  be¬ 
half  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Inc.  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  media  bro¬ 
ker  and  consultant. 


A  total  of  619,918  shares  of  Gannett 
common  stock  was  exchanged  for  the  900,- 
000  shares  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
stock,  or  about  seven-tenths  of  a  share  of 
Gannett  for  one  share  of  Star-Bulletin. 
The  i)urchase  price  is  ba.sed  upon  closing 
price  of  $55  for  Gannett  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  Fridav,  October 
29. 

Details  of  the  transaction  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
president,  of  Gannett  Co.,  and  by  Chinn 
Ho,  chairman,  and  -Alexander  S.  -Ather¬ 
ton,  president,  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  newspai)ers  in  the  Star-Bulletin 
group  are: 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  which  includes 
evening,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  and  .Adrertiser,  ])ublished  jointly 
with  the  separately  owned  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
rertiser; 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch, 
morning,  and  Adrertiser,  evening; 

Dickinson.  (N.  Dak.)  Press,  morning; 
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Animals  talk  to  tots 
in  educational  comic 


“Amanda  Panda,”  a  feature 
designed  for  preschool  chil¬ 
dren,  will  premiere  in  newspa¬ 
pers  November  8.  The  strip  is 
distributed  by  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

The  daily  strip  stars 
Amanda  Panda,  who  educates 
young  children  by  teaching  let¬ 
ters,  numbers,  shapes,  objects, 
simple  science,  and  telling  them 
about  animals,  birds  and  in¬ 
sects.  Amanda  is  aided  by  Max, 
another  panda;  Percy  Penguin, 
Cynthia  Caterpillar,  Sylvia 
Snake,  and  others. 

“Amanda  Panda  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  committee,  nor  is 
it  an  adaptation  from  televi¬ 
sion,”  said  Robert  Roy  Metz, 
NEA  editorial  director.  “Rath¬ 
er,  it  is  a  unique  concept  for 
new'spaper  comics.” 

Amanda  is  the  creation  of  a 
young  woman  who  works  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  children 
of  the  age  to  which  the  comic  is 
directed.” 

Marcia  Course,  an  educator 
and  textbook  writer,  is  the  au¬ 
thor.  She  works  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  services  department  of  a 
Cleveland-area  library  system. 

Mrs.  Course,  born  in  Indiana, 
received  her  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  education  and  art  from 
Purdue  University.  After 
teaching  English  in  California, 
and  Wisconsin,  she  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Scott,  Fores- 
man,  publishers,  Chicago. 

When  her  husband,  Gary, 
was  transferred  to  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  Course  switched  to  library 
story  telling  and  special  chil¬ 
dren’s  projects. 

“I  especially  enjoy  telling 
stories  and  reading  to  chil¬ 
dren,”  Mrs.  Course  said. 

Morris  heads  club 

William  Morris,  co-author  of 
the  Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom 
feature  distributed  by  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate,  is  the 
newly  elected  pesident  of  the 
Dutch  Treat  Club,  a  luncheon 
club  for  writers,  in  New  York. 


Marcia  Course 


L.  A.  Times  handles 
‘Good  News’  feature 

“Good  News,”  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  10  or  more  short  stories, 
is  a  new  addition  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s  line¬ 
up. 

“Good  News”  is  compiled  by 
its  originator,  Hubbard  Keavy, 
a  30-year  AP  West  Coast  bu¬ 
reau  chief. 

“In  my  years  at  AP  I  was 
constantly  asked  by  editors 
around  the  country  for  ‘good 
news’  stories  to  balance  the 
harshness  of  everyday  reality,” 
Keavy  said. 

When  he  retired  to  Laguna 
Beach,  California,  he  began  to 
test  an  idea  for  such  a  feature. 
He  placed  ads  in  E&P  and  other 
periodicals  asking  for  good 
news  stories,  and  letters  began 
pouring  in — more  than  1,000  a 
week  now. 

• 

Paper  mill  president 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Charles  J.  Carter  as  president 
to  succeed  C.  J.  Warwick  Fox 
who  died  September  12.  Carter 
joined  the  Company  in  1947. 


Tv4£Re'S  SOMETMINS  WOULD  NOU  LIXE  SURPRISE!  SEE.' 

IN  MV  POCHET  TO  SEE?  IT'S  THE 

LETTER  *E.' 


A  panel  from  Marcia  Course's  Amanda  Panda. 
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King  sues  firm  j 
using  its  comics 
in  scN^y  fun  book 

Famous  newspaper  cartoon 
characters  have  been  copied  for 
publication  in  a  paperback 
titled,  “Little  Dirty  Comics,”  an 
injunction  suit  in  Brooklyn 
Federal  Court  charges. 

The  suit  was  brought  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc., 
claiming  violation  of  copyright 
by  Fact  Research  Inc.,  and 
Ronald  Stewart  who,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  “has  primary  responsi¬ 
bility”  for  the  Brooklyn  firm’s 
acts. 

The  Hearst  syndicate  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  temporary  injunction 
from  Judge  .lohn  R.  Bartels  to 
block  distribution  or  sale  of  the 
paperbacks  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  suit. 

King  Features  also  seeks  an 
order  requiring  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  “deliver  up  to  be  im¬ 
pounded  during  the  pendency 
of  this  action  all  books  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  contain  reproduc¬ 
tions  or  adaptions  of  characters 
appearing  in  plaintiff’s  copy¬ 
righted  works.” 

Copies  of  the  paperback,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  moving  papers, 
carry  warnings  on  the  cover 
that  the  publication  is  “for 
adults  only — sales  to  minors 
prohibited.”  A  blurb  on  the  cov¬ 
er  describes  the  book  as:  “a 
fully  illustrated  socio  sex 
study — a  nostalgic  return  to  an 
era  when  comic  strip  heros  be¬ 
came  counterfeit  sex  studs  and 
boggled  the  eyes  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  every  American  school¬ 
boy  in  the  30’s  and  40’s.” 

The  cover  also  carries  the 
seal  cf  the  “Socio  Library  Pa¬ 
perback  Books”  and  the  price 
of  the  book — $4.75.  Some  of  the 
comic  stips  are  printed  in  col¬ 
or  at  various  points  in  the  215 
page  volume. 

The  book  is  dedicated  “to  the 
backroom  boys  who  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  and  the  wit  to  make 
America  laugh  when  laughter 
was  in  very  short  supply.” 

A  second  volume  titled  “More 
Little  Dirty  Comics,”  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  complaint.  This 
volume  consists  largely  of  com¬ 
ic  strips  concerning  the  erotic 
adventures  of  characters  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  are  protect¬ 
ed  under  its  copyright. 

The  paperback  includes  other 
cartoon  characters  from  other 
feature  syndicates. 

In  addition  to  the  injunctive 
relief  sought  by  the  plaintiff. 
Judge  Bartels  is  urged  to 
award  monetary  damages  based 
on  damages  sustained  through 
improper  use  of  the  syndicate’s 
property  and  an  accounting  of 
profits  accrued. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDSS 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Women’s  group  welcomes  men 
as  members  to  aid  their  cause 


Greeks  establish 
bilingual  newspaper 

The  first  edition  of  the  Orthodox  Ob¬ 
server,  a  new  biweekly  newspaper  which 
has  been  converted  from  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  published  for  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America, 
came  off  the  presses  October  19  as  a 
20-page  tabloid  and  bilingual — English 
and  Greek — copy. 

An  independent  corporation  has  been 
formed  under  the  name  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  Press,  whose  directors,  has 
complete  control  over  the  editorial  and 
business  policies  of  the  newspaper.  Takis 
J.  Gazouleas,  a  veteran  of  20  years  in 
journalism,  is  executive  editor  and  gener¬ 
al  manager. 

While  the  Orthodox  Obseiwer  will  not 
be  the  official  voice  of  the  Archdiocese,  it 
will  reflect  the  views  and  policies  of  the 
Archdiocese  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
Greek  Orthodox  parishes  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


“No  one  ever  dreamed  men  wanted  to 
join  the  Ohio  Newspajier  W' omen’s  Associ¬ 
ation  wlien  the  constitution  was  drawn 
up,”  a  jiast  ONWA  president  commented 
(luring  a  lively  business  session  in  which 
there  was  prolonged  debate  on  whether  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

But,  with  five  men  members  already  on 
the  roster,  ONW.A  Memliers  at  their  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Fairborn  voted  40  to  25  to 
keej)  the  ONWA  constitution  intact.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  open  “to  any  resident  of  Ohio” 
who  has  been  a  writer  for  at  least  one 
year  on  a  daily  or  a  weekly  newsiiaper  in 
the  state. 

No  one  ever  (lucstioned  the  69- year-old 
constitution  wording  until  last  winter 
when  Harry  West,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  women’s  jiages,  applied  for 
membership.  He  submitted  the  required 
work  sanqiles  and  $7.50  in  dues.  The 
ONWA  board,  which  jiasses  on  applica¬ 
tions,  approved  West’s  membershij). 

Four  newsmen.  Dale  Huffman,  Harvey 
Shajiiro,  Dan  Davis,  and  Bruce  Ellison, 
all  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Seivs,  applied  for, 
and  were  admitted  to  membershi])  at  this 
year’s  meeting  before  delegates  voted  on  a 
jiroposed  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
limiting  membership  to  “women  res¬ 
idents”  of  the  state. 

Limiting  membership  to  women  “would 
be  a  backward  step,”  many  women 
agreed.  However,  Virginia  Hall  'rrannett, 
a  past  jiiesident  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  na¬ 
tional  professional  journalism  .society,  sug¬ 
gested  the  men  of  Ohio  could  form  their 
own  oiganization. 

Nun  in  Chicago 
receives  honor 
as  J-teaeher 

The  National  Journalism  Teacher  of  the 
Year  foi-  1971  is  Si.ster  Ann  Christine 
Heintz,  of  Chicago. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  a  foundation 
that  encourages  young  people  to  consider 
careers  in  journalism,  announced  the 
award  October  27  at  a  sui  prise  ceremony 
at  the  St.  Mary  Center  For  Learning  in 
Chicago. 

Sister  Ann  Christine,  who  advises  a 
daily  high  school  newspaper  and  teaches  a 
full  journalism  couise  of  study  at  the 
exjierimental  school,  was  nominated  for 
the  national  honor  by  the  Chieago 
Tribune.  She  is  a  nationally- recognized 
leader  of  schola.stic  journalism  and  is  the 
author  of  a  high  school  journalism 
textbook. 

The  awaid  carries  a  grant  of  $1,000  for 
the  creation  of  a  Jouinalism  Learning, 
Center  in  the  St.  Mary  Center  library.  A 
I)ermanent  placpie  will  mark  the  site  of 
the  L(‘arning  Center  named  in  honor  of 
Sister  Ann  Christine. 

Other  awards,  were  announced  by  the 


But  JoAnn  Albers,  membershij)  chair¬ 
man,  i)ointed  out  that  ONWA  had  not,  for 
69  years,  excluded  men.  And,  she  added, 
as  long  as  men  members  agree  to  the 
ONWA  objectives — i.e.,  to  jn'ornote  the 
cause  of  women  in  journalism,  they  should 
be  welcomed. 

Male  membeishij)  in  a  group  of  300 
women  is  not  without  its  hazards.  For 
example,  Harvey  Shapiro,  an  ex-sports 
writer,  was  among  the  winners  of  a  pair 
of  i)anties— one  of  the  door  prizes. 

Shapiro,  howevei-,  was  not  on  hand  to 
accept  his  prize.  Co-workers  said  they 
would  deliver  it  to  him. 

Honored  at  the  convention  was  Ray 
Higgins,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Xenia 
Cazette,  who  was  observing  the  55th  an- 
niversaiy  of  his  affiliation  with  that  pa¬ 
per.  His  co-workers  gave  him  a  cracker 
l)arrel,  filled  with  crackei-s,  because  of  his 
column,  “Cracker  Barrel.” 

In  the  annual  ONWA  writing  competi¬ 
tion,  the  top  awards  went  to  Betty  Dietz 
Krebs  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Xeivs  and  to 
Anita  Richwine  of  the  Kettering-Oakwood 
Times. 

JoAnn  Albers,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
foi  mer  assistant  women’s  editor  and  now 
ecology  writer,  was  elected  ONWA  pres¬ 
ident  for  a  two-year  term.  Other  officers 
are  Mrs.  Frances  Fernamberg,  Chief  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Wauseon,  vicei)resident ;  Mar¬ 
garet  Pemberton,  .\shland  Times  Gazette, 
secretary,  and  Margaret  Giube,  Fairborn 
Daily  Herald,  treasurer. 


Newspaper  Fund  at  the  same  time. 

Benjamin  Allnutt  of  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  High  School  in  Bethesda,  Md.; 
Wayne  Brasler  of  the  Univeisity  of  Chi¬ 
cago  High  School  in  Chicago,  and  Walter 
Clarkson  of  Westfield  High  School  in 
Westfield,  N.J.  were  named  1971  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Advisers.  Each  will  desig¬ 
nate  a  school  or  public  libraiy  to  leceive 
the  $500  grants  for  the  creation  or  addi¬ 
tion  to  Journalism  Learning  Centers. 

Ten  other  teachers  will  receive  $250 
Learning  Center  Grants.  They  are:  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Burdette,  Oklahoma  City; 
and  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Claus,  South  Bend,  Inc.; 
Ed  Cole,  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Ron  R.  Hayes, 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  Chester  F.  Hunt,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Gaiy  R.  Johnston,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Gerald  W.  Klein,  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach,  Calif.;  Jay  Levine, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Miss  Roberta  M.  Mace, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Beryl  H. 
Taylor,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

• 

Ne^s  director  named 

John  E.  Heaney  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  and  infoimation  services  for 
General  Dynamics.  Heaney  was  formerly 
director  of  public  relations-New  York  for 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  He  was 
a  repoiter  for  the  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  Tulsa  World  and  UPI  in  Oklahoma 
City  before  entering  public  relations. 


use  alumni  honor 
New  York  Times 

Three  awards  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  communications  profession 
will  be  presented  November  11  by  the 
Univeisity  of  Southern  California  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  Alumni  Association  at  its 
12th  annual  Distingui.shed  Achievement 
Awards  dinner  in  Los  Angeles. 

Under  the  theme  of  “Journalism  in  a 
Free  Society,”  awards  will  be  given  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  Helen  Gurley  Brown,  editor 
of  Cosmopolitan. 

M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor,  will 
accept  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  Times 
management  and  staff  for  defending  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case. 

• 

Delegation  from  U.S. 
at  Japan  conference 

The  International  Press  Institute  is 
sponsoring  a  Japanese- American  journal¬ 
ism  conference  in  Kyoto,  November  8-10. 
The  agenda  includes  discussion  of  how  the 
media  of  each  country  reports  the  news  of 
the  other. 

In  the  U.S.  delegation  are:  William 
Block,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette ;  Robert  B. 
.Utwood,  Anchorage  Daily  Times;  Creed 
Black,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Emin  Can- 
ham,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  George 
Chaplin,  Honolulu  .Advertiser;  David 
Henderson,  CBS  News;  Robert  Howard, 
Howard  Newspapers;  Robert  Letts  Jones, 
Cojiley  News])apers;  Jack  Reynolds,  NBC, 
Tolyo;  Daniel  H.  Bidder,  Loeig  Beach 
P/e  ss-T  cleg  ram ;  John  A.  Scott,  Gannett 
Newspajieis;  Tom  Winship,  Boston  Globe; 
and  Prof.  John  Luter,  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


More  ‘Girls’  in  book 

“The  Girls”  by  Franklin  Fol¬ 
der,  a  cartoon  panel  distributed 
by  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  is 
again  available  in  book  form. 
In  response  to  many  requests 
from  readers,  a  fifth  book  of  the 
cartoons  has  just  been  released, 
titled  “The  Girls  from  Day  to 
Day.”  The  80-page  paperback 
is  priced  at  $1.50,  published  by 
Unicorn  Enterprises  at  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

• 

Joins  Edelman  as  GM 

Meredith  S.  Conley  has  been 
named  senior  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Daniel  J. 
Edelman,  Inc.,  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm.  He  has  been 
president  of  his  own  public  re¬ 
lations  company. 


Dyson  firm  buys  I 

Rhinebeck  weekly 

The  3,000  circulation  RInne-  | 
beck  (N.Y.)  Gazette-Advertiser 
has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Anita  Rider  to  John  S.  Dyson, 
president  of  Dymer  Communica¬ 
tions,  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
three  New  York  State  towns. 
His  purchase  of  the  Searsdaie 
(N.Y.)  Inquirer  was  reported 
two  weeks  ago  (E&P,  Oct.  Ifi). 

The  Rhinebeck  paper  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1846  as  the  Rhine- 
beek  Gazette  and  was  later 
merged  with  the  Red  Hook  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Mrs.  Rider  has  owned 
the  paper  for  the  last  two  years. 

W.  R.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  based  media  broker 
acted  as  consultant  in  the  sale. 


classified  section 

S«n«fit  from  our  Vast  Nowspapor  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS — COISSVLTANTS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lioses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77003 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
^nality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  | 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers”  [ 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  i 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE* 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
13S8  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif,-  91786 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
i  highest  <iuality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-S053  niphts;  or 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  oblipation,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92S06 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  i)urchase  and  sales  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
Na.tional  Press  Buildinp 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspai>ers. 
majrazines.  Appraisals,  consulting, 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. —  66801.  (316) 
342-5280. 

WE  NE'E!)  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.--64l33, 


IS EW  SPARER  FILES  BOUGHT 

Dates  lief  ore  1870 — ’Loose  copies  or 
bound  volumes.  Harrington’s,  333  Cog- 
newaug  Road,  Cos  Cob,  Ck>nn.--06807. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newsi>ai)ers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

10,000  DAILY  :  no  plant;  zone  5.  $95,- 
000  down-  5%  notes.  Profitable  in 
competitive  market.  Write:  "Newspa¬ 
pers,"  2117  Middlefork  Rd.,  Northfield, 
Ill.  60093. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WISCONSIN  OFFSET  county-seat 
weekly  grossing  $91,000;  priced  $95,- 
000;  $25,000  down.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans. —66801. 

^^^^’^^SPAPE^^WANTED^ 

NEWSPAPER  GROUT,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.— 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (A(3 

413)  477-6009. 


NORTHERN  NEW  B^SGLAND  weekly 
wanteil  by  experience<l,  well-financed 
young  man.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  F.acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 

28-YEAR-OI-D  WEEKLY.  Illness  forces 
sale.  Profitable  income  can  double.  Low 
down  payment.  Box  10175,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33609. 

NORTH  JERSEY  OB’FSET  weekly. 
Original  ownership.  Good  income. 
Terms.  Owner  pbinning  to  retire.  Box 
1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SACRIFICE  SALE!  Original  owners 
will  sell  at  greatly  sacrifice  price  assets  I 
of  two  Southeastern  Ohio  newspapers  I 
including  daily  and  county-seat  weekly. 
Both  shut  down  in  July  following 
aborted  sale.  Assets  include  mailing 
I  lists,  permit,  two  fully  equipped  offices 
I  with  reasonable  leases,  plus  roomy  com- 
I  jKising  r(x)m  fully  eejuipped  with  let- 
j  teiiircss  e<iuipment  including  4  Lino¬ 
types  (1  tape  e<iuipped),  8-page  Duplex 
flatbed.  20-i)age  rotary  with  all  neces- 
I  sary  casting  room,  |>late-making  equip- 
1  ment,  fairly  new  Elrod  and  new  Lud-  | 

I  low.  Excellent  market.  with  only 
we<'kly  competition.  Write  Gordon 
1  Morrow,  316  East  ‘A’  St..  Wellston,  i 
j  Ohio— 45692;  or  call  (614)  384-2612. 

^  DAILY  IN  ALASKA.  Gross  $165,000. 
Roliert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 

!  MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
gross  $I75M.  Modern  offset  plant. 
$25M  down.  Box  1499,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORTHERN  N.Y.  WEEflCLY— 1.400 
paid  5,800  free.  Gross  $53,000;  i>oten-  i 
tial  $90,000:  sell  $59,000.  Real  esCate  , 
available.  Broker.  Box  1284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AREA  I  OPPORTUNITY 

NOW  YOU  CAN  START 
YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY 

Total  production  systems  package 
Coonlinaterl  display,  classified 
advertising  sales  program 
Comprehensive  etlitorial  direction 
Circulation  methods  for  maximum 
area  penetration 
General  management  backup 

You  provide; 

Expertise  in  any  above  areas 
Desire  to  !«  your  own  publisher 
Minimal  financial  investment 


Our  total  publishing  support  package 
will  help  you  become  the  publisher 
you’ve  always  wanted  to  be.  Write 
with  full  background  inform.ation. 

Box  1495, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


COLLEGE  TOWN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $50M ;  price  $20M  with  $7M 
down.  Box  1501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$100,000  CASH  SEEKS  HOME  in  small 
daily,  semi-weekly,  or  large  weekly 
grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXEITUTIVE,  strong  on  man¬ 
agement  and  finance,  wants  to  buy 
oWc  or  more  of  small  daily  with 
strong  etlitorial  team.  Brokers  inviterl. 
Box  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’POSITIONS  WANTED" 
{Payable  with  erderl 

4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  aeeempeny  eJms- 
sided  copy  wfton  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspai)er  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

^PVBUCAn^slwfsALE^ 

FOR  SALE 

Motor  W'est  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
and  Motor  West  trade  magazine 


33,000  monthly  circulation  in  13  west¬ 
ern  suites.  Establisheil  1907.  Serves 
automotive  aftermarket  industry.  Will 
sell  controlling  interest  or  total  owner¬ 
ship.  Terms  for  quick  sale. 

T.  F.  CAMPBELL 
701  Wolverine  Bldg., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — 48108 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  iieople  an<l  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opiiortunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
lUilph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420  ' 

^COMPVmRTAPE^Eml^ 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  tape  or 
camera-ready  repros.  Save  $.  Tele¬ 
typist  Service,  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

presTengineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING- REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — W'orhl  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS: 
2  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guaran¬ 
teed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph : 
(203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Journal 

Pub.  Co..  Rockville.  Conn. — 06066. 


MIXING  LINECASTERS  —2 
4-maga2ine  (90-channel)  Mergenthaler 
Elektron  Mixers  complete  with  all  ‘Bells 
and  Whistles.’  4  years  old  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Contact  Bob  Doug¬ 
lass,  Fla.  Pub.  Ck>.,  One  Riverside  Ave., 
Jacksonville,  Florida — 32201.  (AC  904) 
791-4460. 


LINOFILM  SUPER  QUICK  #603— 
Wide  Range — 5  pt.  to  72  pt. — Tabmatic 
— Automeasure — Tai>e  Film  Advance — 
Keyboard — 20  Grids — Bargain — Private 
Owner— 714-297-2281  P.  O.  Box  430, 
San  Diego,  California  92112. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVEIS 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING-ROOM 

GAIN  14%  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 
with  im.  Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Ciountry  Club,  Medina,  OH. — 44256 

PDP-SL  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  tape 
transports,  hi-speed  reader  and  BRPE 
pajier  tape  punch.  Now  oiierating  as 
tyiiesetting  system.  Box  1493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAILROO^ 

(THESHIRE  lalieling  machine  with 
folder,  conveyor;  practically  new;  will 
finance.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  $1,000  takes  Model  8  Linotyiie 
#22992,  Hammond  page  casting  box. 
tubular  plate  chipping  block,  tubular 
plate  finisher  with  new  track,  tubular 
vacuum  casting  box  with  gas-fire<l 
metal  pot.  All  goes  at  this  price.  Call 
(316)  321-1120,  El  Dorado  (Kans.) 

Times. 


iFUNNY! 


ISide-splitting  FILLERS 
I  less  than  7C.  Complete 
I  HUMOR  COLUMNS  less  than  : 

I*  monthly  “COMEOY  FILLERS”  by  Bob 
Orben,  top  comedy  writer.  FREEl 
SAMPLEI  Comedy  Center.  Inc.,  1529-eI 
^ast  19  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230. 

“YOUR  OWN  DECORATOR  ” 

Your  readers  will  love  this  no-nonsense 
approach  to  their  decorating  problems. 
Fast-paced  question-answer  feature 
with  practical  advice  from  noted  Palm 
Beach  designer.  Write  for  sample, 
rates.  Box  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS,”  humorous  fea¬ 
ture  article,  350  words.  Man-woman 
theme  where  battle  of  sexes  ends  in 
draw,  in  oHices  where  wages  of  sin  are 
taxable.  Now  appearing  in  19  news- 
paiiers.  Otfered  as  a  weekly  column  for 
$10  a  month.  For  sample  package, 
write  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami  Re¬ 
view,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101. 

SKIING  IS  FUN! 

“SKI  TIPS”— America’s  “just  for  fun” 
ski  column  is  just  for  recreational 
skiers.  In  third  season  of  ski  fun. 
Send  for  samples,  rates  now.  Box 
1473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  featuies  for  the  weekly  eilitor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
.M.MlK-.MOR(:.\N  SYNDIC.tTED  KE.tTfRES 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. — 30263 
Ph. :  (404)  253-5355 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

(Xl.MPLETE  PHOTOTYPESETTING 
for  magazines  and/or  publications  (off¬ 
set)  Compugraiihic  4961,  7200,  Star 

Auto|>erfs.  Complete  N.Y.C.  facility  in¬ 
cludes  phototypesetting,  paste-up,  proof- 
reailing  and  camera  facilities.  Will  ship 
finished  film  to  any  designated  printer. 
Currently  prxxlucing  20  publications. 
Box  1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRIDE’N  SFD  Flexowriter  President 
#30237,  with  stand  and  acoustinet 
sound  cover.  Perfect  condition — very 
reasonable.  Chicago  (312)  726-5550, 

Mrs.  Knowles. 


REBUILT  semi-automatic  wire  tyer, 
with  sling  ring,  drum  dolly  and  1.000- 
lbs.  of  18  gauge  galvanized  wire — 
$900  for  all.  If  interested,  call  or 
write:  New  Jersey  Herald,  19  High 
St.,  Newton,  N.J.— 07860.  (201)  383- 
1500. 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM.  Moilel  FG- 
68  Flexowriter  for  8  channel  use<l  in 
conjunction  with  6783  automatic  (tape 
actuated)  Graphotype.  Model  2000  Ad- 
dressograph  with  135  qualifier  for  B- 
27-2  sensing  frames  and  Model  7100 
card  punch.  Excellent.  H.  Damant,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Inst,  and  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Burruss  Hall,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
24061.  Phone  703/.552-6668. 


MATERIAL  FOR JALE 

100,000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotype 
metal  220  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner,  Dallas.  Texas  75220.  Ph : 
(214)  358-5248. 

STEREOTYPE  and  LINOTYPE  LEAD, 
maintained  by  Uniteil  American  Metal, 
194  lb.  F.O.B.  Southwest  Press.  348 
W.  Market.  San  Diego,  Calif.  (714) 
232-3841  Curt  Sayre. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

3  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONS  with  TOU 
75  oiierating  units,  1  with  six  mold 
disk,  2  and  3  magazine  models,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  Hydraulic  Justification. 

2  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON  IPs.  saw, 
quadder,  4  mags,  with  or  without  auto¬ 
setter. 

2  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  Fairchild 
operating  unit,  mat  detectors,  2  mags. 

1  MODEL  5  METEOR,  1  mag,  Fair- 
cliild  operating  unit. 

2  MODE'L  31  LINOTYPES,  1  with 
saw  and  quadder,  1  with  Mohr  measure 
control.  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  4  mags. 

4  HAMMOND  SAWS. 

Other  Equipment : 

Ludlows,  Proof  Presses,  Routers,  Mit- 
erer,  Elrods,  EasyKasters,  Sta-Hi 
Shaver,  Slug  racks.  Turtles,  Chases, 
Si>aceband  Cleaners,  Stereo  Saw,  Nolan 
3-ton  pot  w/meltavator.  Galley  Stor¬ 
age  Racks.  Some  available  now — all 
available  after  Jan.  1,  1972. 

If  interested  in  any  of  this  equipment 
call:  Bill  Owen,  Proiluction  Mgr.,  Fay¬ 
etteville  Pub.  Co.,  (919)  485-2121,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.C. 


JUSTOWRITERS  Large  selection  of 
e.\cellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


3  “300”  COMETS,  S#  3217  (6  molds), 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 
TOU-11  units,  electric  ixits,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 
molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  elei-tric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
748-5954. 


FO’R  SALE — One  Compugraphic  2961, 
Serial  497,  in  use  17  months.  W'orks 
fine  but  isn’t  comiiatible  with  4961 
so  we’re  buying  another  4961.  Has 
three  set  gears,  font  strips  for  8  news 
with  bold  #14301,  8.5  news  with  bold 
#14302,  9  sans  with  heavy  #14310,  9 
news  sans  with  heavy  #14367.  Price 
$6,000  plus  freight.  Evening  News, 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.^ — 93362. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Smicc  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


SUPER  QUICK,  spare  parts  kit  and 
extra  complete  set  of  replacement 
canis,  extra  cassettes,  all  grids  and 
width  plugs.  Sets  6  thru  18  pt.  Ma¬ 
chine  received  excellent  care  on  one 
shift  oi>eration.  Make  offer.  Box  1503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  ELECTRON  METEORS,  S#  73373 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 

I  TOU-75  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
I  Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
’  in  Zone  8.  Available  March,  1972.  E. 
i  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
i  .\ngeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

FINAL  CLOSEOUT- 
MUST  HAVE  SPACE 
W e  are  asking  the  following 
prices  .  .  .  you  make  us  an  offer 

1  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE.  #64062, 

Mohr  saw,  (luadder,  4  molds,  4  maga¬ 
zines,  3  Auxiliary  with  mats,  electric 
pot.  Good  condition . $1,500 

2  HAMMOND  Glider  Saws  _ $  175. 

1  HAMMOND  Thin  Stripper  ...$  200. 
1  WOOD  Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 

rut  off  . $1,000. 

1  NOLAN  3-ton  remelt  pot  with 
pneumatic  pump,  meltavator, 
pig  molds,  complete  with  double 
pig  dolly  and  scrap  trucks  ....$  750. 

1  DUPLEX  mat  roller  . $  300. 

1  ELROD,  Model  “F”  Gas . $  200. 

1  ROU^sE  Mitering  Machine  ..$  150. 
1  VANDERCOOK  SP  Proof 
Press — Power,  automatic  inker  $1,050. 

1  GOSS  Chipping  Block . $  50. 

GALLEY  STORAGE  CABI¬ 
NETS,  3  columns  and  4  col¬ 
umns,  complete  with  galleys. 

5  TONS  METAL,  per  lb . $  154 

The  above  equipment  available  now. 
Reason  for  sale;  now  "cold-type.”  Con¬ 
tact  : 

Kenneth  Rapp,  Sr..  Mechanical  Supt., 
VENANGO  NEWSPAPERS 
Oil  City,  Penna.  16301 
Phone:  (814)  645-1221 


STAT-KING,  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
dryer  and  permatizor.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
500  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
price.  Contact  Production  Mgr.,  State 
Printing  Co.,  1305  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.  29201,  Ph:  (803)  252-3636. 


MUST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  Fairchild  “Journalist”  Scan-A- 
Graver :  Intertype  G-4/4;  Intertype  G- 
4;  Linotype  Comet  with  TTS  unit: 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press;  Nolan 
full-page  flat  caster,  gas-fired;  Ham¬ 
mond  Thintyiie  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Contact;  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Press,  Ashland, 
Wise.— 54806.  Ph:  (715)  682-2313. 


GOING  OFFSET 

For  Sale:  Two  16-page  (32  page)  unit 
Goss  web-fed  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  paper,  22-%"  cut-off.  plate  thick¬ 
ness  .4375.  Also  Pony  Autoplate,  Kemp 
Burner,  6-Ton  metal  pot.  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curved 
plate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed, 
ground  floor.  Also  Linotypes,  Inter¬ 
types,  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison.  Iowa — 52627. 


HAMMOND  gas  EasyKaster ;  APS 
model  F  flat  scorcher;  Hammond  model 
S-20  trimosaw:  Premier  rotary  shaver ; 
Vandercook  SP-25  proof  press ;  Ham¬ 
mond  thin  rule  saw ;  Hammond  thin 
saw;  Hammond  glider  trimosaw;  Van¬ 
dercook  05  proof  press;  model  5  and 
8  Linotypes.  Make  us  an  offer.  Louis 
Cashman,  Vicksburg  Evening  Post, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180.  601/636-4546. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio- — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner 

Manufactured  1962 — Like  New 
6  Units,  Compression  Lockup 
Double  folder  with  upper  formers 
Double  half  deck  and 
color  hump  super-imposed 
Goss  reels,  tensions  &  Digital  pasters 
Unit  type  drive — 50  HP  motors 
Angle  bars  and  skip  slitter 
One  of  the  cleanest 
presses  ever  offered 
Exclusive — Call,  write  or  wire; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A  C.  816  221-9060 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
^PRESSES^ldACHim^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
^^RESSES&luAOnNE^ 


HEU*  WANTED 
CIRCVLATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PRESS  BUYERS  BEWARE!! 

This  press  so  good  and  so 
new  you  shouldn’t  inspect 
it  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  buy! 

4-UNIT  MARK  I 
GOSS  HEADLINER 

Installed  I?i7 

So  new  it  looks  like  Goss 
just  delivered  it! 
Available  first  Quarter,  1972 
2:1  Single  Folder 
Color  Half  Deck 
Color  Cylinder 
Goss  Reels  and  Tensions 
Rated  Speed — 52,000  i.p.h. 
22W  Cutoff 
Compression  Lockup 
60"  Web  Width 
Offered  “As  is.  Where  is" 
or  Installed 
Ideal  for 

Direct  Printing  Method 

Complete  complement  of 
stereotype  equipment  op¬ 
tional  with  press 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816-221-9060 


5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
S#2800.  4  plate  wide,  22%"  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two,  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August,  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
production  and  may  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen. 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune.  Duluth,  Minn.  65801. 
(AC  218)  722-8333. 

WELL-MAINTAINED  5-UNIT 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS 

No.  1862,  with  color  hump,  2-1  folders. 
23  and  9/16"  cut-off.  Rolls  are  shaft 
mounted  with  hand  pasters.  Press 
drive  power  supplied  by  two  160  h.p. 
motors.  450  volts.  Spare  main  drive 
motor,  jog  motor,  oil  pump  motor  and 
an  excellent  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Sixth  unit  available,  with  color  hump 
and  first  impression  reverse.  Delivery 
can  lie  arranged  for  early  in  1972  and 
may  be  seen  in  actual  production  until 
that  time.  All  reasonable  offers  con¬ 
sidered. 

Apply:  A.  E.  Wright. 

VICTORIA  PRESS,  LTD., 

Post  Office  Box  300, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 


IMAGINE!  AN  8-UNIT 
GOSS  MARK  II 

AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE! 

GOSS  MARK  II  HEADLINER 

4  Color  Half  Decks 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
22%"  Cutoff 
Double  3:2  Folder 
59"  Web 

Rated  Sp>eed — 70,000  i.p.h. 
Goss  Reels,  Tensions  and 
Digital  Pasters 
Available  January,  1972 
Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816-221-9060 


MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7,  Fremont,  Mich. — 49412. 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
11952) 

4  Units — 22% "  cut-off 
2/1  Folder:  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now  I  See  it  run ! 

(212)  431-6890 

GOSS  DUPLEX  24-page  tubular  press 
(T421):  excellent  condition;  complete 
stereo  department.  Best  offer.  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Independent,  Gallup,  N,  Mex. — 
87301. 

NEWS  KING  4-unit  offset  press,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  running  now.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Contact  J.  Milza  (AC 
201)  349-3000. 

QUARTER  FOLDER,  designed  by 
(3ole  to  produce  TV  magazines.  Has 
trimmers  and  2  HP  vacuum  motor.  In 
excellent  condition.  $4,600.  Daily  Press. 
Box  AC,  Victorville.  Calif.— 92392. 
Ph:  (714)  245-7744. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN— 5  unite,  2  folding 
machines  and  2  drives. 

COTTRELL  V-22— 5  units,  2  folding 
machines  and  3  drives. 

GOSS  URBANITE — 8  units,  2  folding 
machines  and  2  drives. 

4  UNIT  COLOR  ATF  Color  King  with 
combination  folder  %-%  double  par¬ 
allel,  cross  perforator  and  flying  im¬ 
printer. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  with  Roll 
Stand.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke,  Paddock 
Publications.  217  W.  Campbell,  Arling¬ 
ton  Hts.,  Ill.—  60006. 


WAISTED  TO  BVY 

STA-HI  MOUNT-A-PLATE  for  web 
cut-off  23  9/16" — in  good  Condition- 
Contact  Wilburn  Davis,  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  950,  Montgomery 
Ala.  36104. 


ONE  UNIT  FOR  GOSS  Community 
offset  press,  in  good  condition.  Stephen 
Neal  (919)  765-2883. 


WANTED :  One  good  font  Linotype 
Spartan  Bold  Italic  30  pt.  A  317.  Also 
one  good  font  Ludlow  42  pt.  28-BI, 
Tempo  Bold  Italic.  Call  Walt  Hempton. 
The  News-Journal  Co.,  Wilmington 
Dela.— 19899.  1-302-654-5351. 


OLD.  NB7WSVH1ND  single-copy  vend¬ 
ing  machines.  Daily  Home,  P.O.  Box 
977,  Talladega,  Ala.— 35160.  Ph :  (205) 
362-4128. 


ARE  YOU  A  DISTRICTT  MANAGEHt, 
or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  an  aggressive  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  evening,  6-day  offset  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6,000  circulation, 
with  room  to  grow.  Salary:  $160-a- 
week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization, 
paid  vacation,  profit-sharing— but  most 
important — an  opportunity  to  run  your 
own  department,  and  advance!  Please 
reply  by  letter  to  Box  1395,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  references.  We  will  answer 
all  inquiries. 

12  PERCENT  GAINS— each  of  thc- 
next  five  years.  And,  that’s  only  half 
the  job  for  our  new  CM.  Will  help 
formulate  overall  newspai)er  strategy 
plus  uivdate  department’s  procedures. 
It  might  just  take  the  best  young  cir¬ 
culator  in  the  U.S.  to  handle  this  one. 
Contact  Bill  Sheldon,  General  Manager, 
Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C. — 
27999. 


^COMPOSING  ROOM 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


FOREMAN 
Composing  Room 

Are  you  an  experienced  foreman  now 
and  want  to  improve  yourself  with  a 
large,  progressive  metropolitan  daily? 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  and  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  the  composing  room,  and  have  been 
working  with  cold-type?  If  this  de¬ 
scription  fits  you.  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  date  of  availability 
to  Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ad 
composition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-type  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Compensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISnSG 

AD  MANAGER,  zone  3,  6,000  daily  in 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  career  op¬ 
portunities.  Tell  all  in  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1463,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
AC^EMIC 

MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY  seeks  in¬ 
structor  or  assistant  professor  begin¬ 
ning  late  August  1972.  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Master’s  required.  Responsibilities : 
teaching  reporting,  editing,  magazine 
article  writing.  Box  1484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADMimSTRATIVE 

GENERAL  M.ANAGER  offset  daily 
with  custom  printing.  Central  U.S. 
Stock  options  available.  Salary  open. 
Reply  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART 

ART  DIRECTOR 

Top  “Fortune  500”  company  is  looking 
for  an  "on-the-board”  Art  Director 
who  can  direct,  supervise,  and  inspire 
by  doing.  Resix>nsible  for  all  aspects 
of  the  final  "look”  of  all  print  adver¬ 
tising.  including  layout,  art.  type,  etc., 
in  retail  newspaper  advertising  cir¬ 
culars,  mailers,  catalogs,  and  bro¬ 
chures.  Salary  open  .  .  .  commensurate 
with  background  and  experience.  Box 
1485,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  62,- 
000  bi-weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  talentecl.  hard 
working,  and  dedicated  individual 
strong  on  programing,  sales,  layout, 
etc.  Send  complete  resume  to  ^x  1462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEY  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  to  sell 
on  local,  regional  and  home  office  level 
on  zone  3  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Must  have  at  least  7  years  expe¬ 
rience  and  a  marketing  or  journalism 
educational  background.  Full  range  of 
benefits  include  free  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  paid  vacation,  pension 
and  college  tuition  refund  plan.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  strong  on 
copy,  layouts  and  salesmanship,  one 
on-the-ball  and  willing  to  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  oiiportunity.  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714.  Write 
details:  Jim  Barbieri.  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


BRIGHT,  AMBITIOUS  ad  manager- 
editor  for  new  weekly  in  Schenectady 
County  (N.Y.).  Excellent  opportunity 
for  energetic  type.  No  prima  donnas. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  and  write.  Salary 
approximately  $150.  Write:  Rotterdam 
Reporter,  1925  Curry  Rd.,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.— 12303. 
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REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  pref¬ 
erably  with  small  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  willing  to  invest  dependability, 
integrity,  and  hard  work  in  order  to 
prove  qualification  for  early  promotion 
to  top,  or  near-top  spot  on  small  staff. 
Reputation  for  accuracy,  balanced  cov¬ 
erage  a  must.  5,000  daily  in  excellent 
recreation  area  of  New  York  Southern 
Tier.  Reply  to  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  giving  particulars. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  respected,  progressive  50.000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  seeking  a  ’take-charge’ 
type  managing  editor  to  direct  its  en¬ 
tire  news  staff.  Prefer  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  medium-size  daily:  ability 
to  develop  the  confidence  of  his  staff 
as  a  professional;  strong  in  consistent 
news  judgment;  and  administrative 
ability  with  a  flair  for  provocative  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Zone  9.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1402,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  —  Perceptive, 
aggressive  and  exirerienced,  who  knows 
his  way  around  income  statements  and 
balance  sheets,  wanted  for  No.  2  spot 
in  business  news  department  of  32- 
year-old  weekly  Washington  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  This  job  is  for  a  reporter  who 
wants  to  be  where  the  action  is,  cov¬ 
ering  government  and  industry  activi¬ 
ties.  combining  straight  news  with  in- 
depth  evaluation  and  analysis.  Must  be 
able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean  copy  and 
quickly  learn  a  complex  news  area  and 
our  specialized  approach  to  covering 
it.  Hard  news  work  only,  no  lobbying 
or  PR.  Prefer  career-oriented  younger 
newsman.  Five-figure  salary,  top  fringe 
l)enefits.  opportunity  for  fast  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  but  no  clippings. 
Box  1430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  sought 
by  award-winning  65,000  P.M.  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Night  side. 
Pay  up  to  $219.50.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  1520,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— May  now  be  a 
city  editor  or  assistant  or  public  af- 
faii-s  writer.  Politically  moderate  Flori¬ 
da  background  preferably,  not  man¬ 
datory.  F\jll  details  first  letter.  Box 
1432,  Edior  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  RESPONSIBLE,  pro¬ 
fessional  weekly  newspaperman.  Must 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opportunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Community  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
11506,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. — 27106. 
(919)  765-2883. 


YOUNG  RE'PORTER.  strong  human 
interest  writer,  wanted  by  growing 
museum.  New  England.  Fascinating 
place  to  work.  Will  be  member  of  3- 
man  public  information  staff,  super¬ 
vised  by  former  newsman.  Prefer  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  graduate  with  1-3  years  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Box  1438,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  3,500  offset  weekly 
wants  reporter-photographer  capable  of 
growing  into  ^itor-manager.  Partici¬ 
pation  possible  after  proof  of  ability. 
Sen<l  resume,  references  to  J.  W.  Dos- 
well.  The  Tidewater  Review,  West 
Point,  Va.— 23181. 

DESKMAN,  experienced,  to  work  on 
8-man  copydesk  for  A.M.  paper  of 
130.000  daily — 185.000  Sunday,  in  Zone 
3.  Full  range  of  benefits  including 
free  hospitalization,  life  insurance,  paid 
vacation,  college  tuition  refund  plan 
and  pension.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  experienced  deskman  to  assist  city 
editor  and  wire  editor,  and  take  over 
during  vacation.  Good  pay  and  short 
hours  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
m.akeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  state-wide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Cap¬ 
itol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
ix)litical  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resum6,  letter  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  Si 
Publisher. 
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mp  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^ISDITORUL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 
^PRODlUCnO^ 


WIRE  COPY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  untempestuous  young 
editor  with  wide  interests  and  growth 
potential.  Experienced  in  editing  a 
story  instead  of  just  "moving”  it  to 
composing  room.  Must  write  precise 
headlines  in  untortured  English.  Al¬ 
lergy  to  sloppiness  and  dedication  to 
objectivity  are  essential.  Write:  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Townshend,  Telegraph  Bklitor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  30th  &  Market 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 19101. 


REPORTER  WANTED 
Prize-winning  daily  in  politically-ori¬ 
ented  northern  Illinois  community 
wants  county  beat  reporter.  Must  have 
knowledge  and  interest  in  government, 
politics  and  crime  reporting  and 
should  be  able  to  write  as  well  as  re¬ 
port.  Ambitious,  hard  worker  could 
have  bright  future  with  us.  Modern 
plant  with  new  addition  for  offset 
press  and  cold-type  operation.  Con¬ 
genial  staff,  n^any  liberal  benefits. 
Write  General  Manager  or  Managing 
Editor,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 


"ACTION  LINE" 

Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  plans  to  start  “ac¬ 
tion  line”  column  for  city 
and  county.  Require  man 
(or  woman)  with  appropri¬ 
ate  experience.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  interest, 
accuracy,  education  and 
capacity  for  hard  work. 
Send  full  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1522,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RELIGION  WRITER 
First-rate,  progressive,  area  2  daily  of 
70,000-plus  and  150,000-plus  Sunday, 
seeks  imaginative,  self-starting  religion 
writer  who  will  pump  new  life  into 
our  coverage  of  things  ecclesiastical. 
Box  1474,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  MONTANA,  city-county  re¬ 
porter;  recreation  galore:  college  town; 
5-day  week.  Send  clips.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
—59715. 


EDITOR 

Fantastic  opportunity  for  experienced 
weekly  person  to  edit  16,000  Bowie 
News,  in  fast-growing  Bowie,  Mary¬ 
land.  Weekly  experience  absolutely  es¬ 
sential:  professional  staff;  must  do  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  editorials;  quality  product 
in  a  quality  area.  Write  Edward  D. 
Casey,  Executive  Eklitor,  Capital-Gazette 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  911,  Annapolis,  Md. 


CITY  EDITOR  30,000  daily.  Salary 
open.  Your  inquiry  confidential.  Send 
resume  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  daily  in  zone  1. 
Must  be  self-starter  who  can  go,  go,  go 
on  local  news  coverage.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  long  hours  covering  every 
phase  of  the  community.  Send  resume 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box  1510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  Motors 
Research 
Laboratories  Has 
Immediate  Openings  For 


Industrial  Editor 

— a  productive  BS  or  MS  in 
Journalism  to  write  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  biweekly  employe  news 
bulletin  for  its  research  staff. 
Other  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  technical  publicity  on 
varied  activities  in  engineering, 
science,  and  mathematics. 

Sdenco  Writer 

— a  Journalism  graduate — pref¬ 
erably  with  an  MS  in  science 
writing  or  a  technical  degree 
— who  can  translate  research 
achievements  of  Ph.D.'s  into 
interesting  readable  articles, 
news  releases,  speeches,  and 
internal  reports.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is 
essential. 


You  will  be  working  in  the  cam¬ 
pus-like  environment  of  the  330 
acre  General  Motors  Technical 
Center. 

If  these  positions  interest  you, 
please  fonivard  your  resume  and 
writing  samples  to: 

L  R.  BUZAN,  Head 
Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Lab. 
Warren,  Michigan  48090  ■■■■ 

A n  Equal  BlinB 

Opportunity  Employer 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
interested  in  potential  development  to 
city  news  editor.  Experience  with  cam¬ 
era  helpful  but  not  essential.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  on  12,000  ABC  outstanding 
newspaper ;  excellent  economic  factors 
and  benefits.  Indicate  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Marion  Russell,  Sid¬ 
ney  (Ohio  45465)  Daily  News. 


EDITOR  for  new  Pennsylvania  weekly. 
Seasoned  newsman  preferred  by  well- 
established  firm.  Write  Box  1494,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  to  work  toward 
ownership  in  Zone  2.  Modern  offset 
plant.  NYrite  for  details.  Box  1490, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily 
in  zone  1.  Must  be  well  versed  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing,  layout  and  offset  pro¬ 
cesses.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1512,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SE'RVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
■340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


NEWS  EDITINlj — Major  newspaper 
feature  syndicate  offers  new  position 
for  a  new  program.  Will  make  judg¬ 
ments  on  variety  of  copy  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  participate  in  other  functions. 
Requires  solid  background  in  editing 
with  a  daily  newspaiier  or  wire  service, 
journalism  degree,  intelligence  and 
drive  to  effectively  develop  and  pre¬ 
sent  this  new  program.  Challenge  and 
oi>portunity.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
complete  employment  resume  to  Box 
1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

A  major  Southwest  metro  has  copy 
desk  opening.  Eixcellernt  frin(?e  bene¬ 
fits  and  workinj?  conditions.  No  finer 
climate.  Send  resume — personal  data — 
references  and  present  salary  figure  to 
Box  lbO&,  Editor  &  Pliblisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eiditor. 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION 

COMPUTER  MARK-UP— We  need  a 
top-notch  mark-up  person  to  grow 
with  our  large,  expanding  company. 
Job  offers  opportunity  to  work  into 
management  ix>sition.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  display  ad  composition 
working  with  IBM  1130  and  Photon 
equipment.  Top  dollar  and  fringes  for 
right  person.  Location :  zone  2.  Com¬ 
pensation  for  relocation.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
preferably  with  offset  experience  and/ 
or  work  with  color  separations  on 
Berkey  or  similar  unit.  New  plant,  fin¬ 
est  etiuipment,  in  beautiful  central  New 
York.  Work  as  team  with  fine  pro¬ 
fessional  now  on  job.  Small  50,000 
city,  ideal  place  to  live.  Send  resume, 
recommendations,  salary  desired  to 
Conse  R.  DeLutis,  Rome  Sentinel, 
Rome,  N.Y. — 13440. 

PRESmETGSTER^^rYPm 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN— experienced  on 
Metro  or  Urbanite — to  now  take  over 
position  as  assistant  foreman  at  $12,- 
000;  must  have  ability  to  move  up  to 
foreman.  All  fringes.  Zone  2  evening 
daily.  Investigate  in  strict  confidence 
by  writing  to  Box  1524,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—38701. 


OFFSETT  PREISSMEN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages,  good  opportunity  with 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Allied  Printing  Corp., 
280  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 
—07662.  Ph:  (201)  794-0400. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  small 
daily  in  zone  1.  Must  be  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  web  offset.  Initially  will 
be  on  4-12  shift.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1508,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowletlge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Sentl 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. 


WORKING  FOREMAN :  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Lietterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont. — 59840. 


PRODVCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 


General  Manager  . $30-50,000 

Production  Managers  .  15-28,000 

Cold-Type  Engineers  .  12-17,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  ..  12-15.000 
Industrial  Engineers .  10-15,000 


Production  Mgmt.  Trainees  8-10,000 
Thomas  E.  Ritchie,  II 
GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  administrator 
with  an  unusual  combination  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a  4-color 
offset  press  and  the  skill  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  reproduction  of  photographs  on 
newsprint.  Should  be  experienced  in 
pi-eparing  cost  estimates  covering  pro¬ 
duction  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  on 
this  equipment.  Salary  open.  Unusual 
fringe  benefits.  Zone  9.  Send  resume 
including  former  employers,  business 
and  iiersonal  references.  Box  1514, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGES!  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PRODUCTION  WORK  -  MANAGE®, 
skilled  in  daily  offset,  custom  printing; 
prime  area  central  U.S.A.  (AC  314) 
336-3711. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

WRITER 

Pharmaceutical 

Immediate  opening  in  P.R.  De¬ 
partment  for  a  creative,  versatile 
and  productive  individual  interested 
and  EXPERIEJNCED  in  P.R.  work 
in  the  ethical  drug  or  medical  field. 
Duties  will  include  the  various  pub¬ 
licity  activities  and  promotion  of 
company  products  and  services. 
While  educational  requirements  are 
flexible  the  individual  must  possess 
the  ability  to  communicate  and  deal 
effectively  at  all  levels. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  join  the 
corporate  staff  of  a  leader  in  the 
pharmaceutical  field.  ORTHO  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
offers  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  forward  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  salary  history 
and  requirements  to; 

R.  T.  MORAN 

Personnel  Specialist,  Employment 

ORTHO 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CORP. 


(A  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.) 
Route  202 

Raritan,  N.  J.,  08869 


An  Ekjual  Opportunity  Employer 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICITY 
DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLORIDA 
EIxperienced,  proven  publicist  with 
good  administrative  background.  Work¬ 
ing  knowle<lge  of  Florida  tourism  help¬ 
ful.  State  salary  requirements  and  in¬ 
clude  complete  resume.  No  'phone  calls. 
Reply  to:  Daytona  Beach  Resort  Area, 
P.  O.  Box  2169,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — 
32015. 


SALESMEN 


SALESMAN  $20,000  PER  YEk^R 
If  you  are  the  right  person  for  the  job, 
you'll  clear  $20,000  or  more,  selling 
our  equipment  to  composing  rooms  in 
Zone  4.  None  of  our  people  are  high- 
pressure  salesmen  and  all  have  ex¬ 
clusive  territories.  If  you  know  com¬ 
posing  room  operation  from  first-hand 
experience — and  have  active  or  latent 
sales  ability— write  \is  a  letter  about 
yourself.  Interviews  conducted  by  Mr. 
Don  Sweeney  at  our  South  Hacken¬ 
sack  headquarters  or  National  News¬ 
paper  Show,  New  Orleans,  La.,  No¬ 
vember  10-14,  Booth  54.  All  replies 
completely  confidential.  Star  Parts  Co., 
South  Hackensack,  N.J. — 07606. 


SEXL  THE  WORLD 
A  hot  promotional  idea  that  works 
wonders  for  newspaper  circulation  and 
space  sales.  Best  of  all,  these  news¬ 
paper  sponsored  travel  tours  don't  cost 
the  sponsor  a  single  penny.  If  you  have 
experience  selling  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion.  or  are  a  retired  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  experience  in  circulation, 
promotion  or  advertising,  this  can  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  extra  in¬ 
come.  Write  or  call  for  details. 

MEDIA  TRAVEL  PROMOTIONS 
14320  S.  W.  74  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

(305)  233-0268 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

YOUNG  Ph.D. — 8  years  field  and  3 
years  teaching  experience,  award-win- 
nint;  writer  seeks  teaching  i)osition. 
Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMimSTRATlVE 

GENERAL  MANAGETt,  exi)erienced  in 
sales,  editing,  circulation  and  shop, 
wants  i)Osition  with  weekly  group  of 
small  daily  in  town  over  5,000.  Prize¬ 
winner  in  ads  and  news :  strong  civic 
and  trade  activities ;  reputation  as  a 
builder.  Box  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN  seek¬ 
ing  management  position  with  profit- 
intereste<l  independent  or  group.  Prov¬ 
en  producer:  14  years  general  manage¬ 
ment — 11  years  manager  and  salesman 
of  classified,  retiiil,  national  advertis¬ 
ing:  exiiericnce<l  in  plant  construction, 
e<iuipment  conversion,  hot  and  cold- 
ty|)e.  Resume  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  14,")9,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

16  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  advertising 
management,  sales,  promotion:  also 
radio  management  and  news.  Pub¬ 
lished  feature  writer.  Talent,  diversity, 
single.  Desire  overeeas  responsibility, 
American  firm.  Prefer  England.  Bo.x 
1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSB.tND/WIFE  XEWSP.VPEIl  TEAM 
help  run  weekly  for  publisher  Md./Va./ 
D.C./W.  Va./Pa.  areas.  Husband; 
mechanical  -  sales  -  ailvertising.  Wife: 
writer-editor.  Elxcellent  credentials  Pos¬ 
sible  partnership  later.  Box  1513,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS — CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  For  samples  write  Box  1425,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL/SPORTS  CARTOONIST, 
28,  and  one  of  the  best.  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  degree.  Prefer  Zone  3  or 
4.  Mwlerate  views.  Box  1429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  11,000; 
served  here  4  years;  reference  from 
l)resent  publisher.  Prefer  South.  Age 
47.  Bo.x  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


l.NTEBNA'nOXAL  AWAIID-WIXXTXG 
CIBCUEATIOX  MAXAGEll 
SECOXU  TO  XOXE 

Fully  exi)erienced  ALL  PHASES  Metro 
Circulation,  I>oth  7  issue  and  combina¬ 
tion.  Mature,  creative,  aggressive: 
sales-oriented.  Can  reduce  expenses 
while  showing  gains  in  circulation  and 
revenue.  Never  a  loser.  Need  change 
now!  My  publisher  aware.  I  will  keep 
your  confidence.  Box  1477,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DON’T  ANSWER  ’THIS  UNLESS  you 
are  looking  for  a  top,  award-winning, 
$25,000-a-year  female  sales  executive, 
exirerienced  in  offset  and  letterpress 
for  15  years.  If  you  are,  write  Bo,x 
1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER,  small 
to  merlium  daily.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box 
1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER,  fine  reconl,  sales, 
copy,  layout,  seeks  place  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46.  extensive  experience  in  all 
phases.  Sidelined  two  years  by  illness. 
Anxious  to  return  to  work.  I’m  imagi¬ 
native.  creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copy¬ 
reading.  Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Her- 
dien,  416-llth  Ave.,  N.E.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.— 33701. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  with  flair  for  New 
York  Daily  News-type  heads,  wants 
suitable  jrosition.  A  brightener.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Prefer  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E’DITOR,  37,  small  daily,  seeks  same 
position  with  larger  daily.  Excellent 
background.  Made  winner  of  paper 
where  now  on  job.  High  standards- - 
full  i)rofessionalism.  Box  1423,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  GRAD  (Princeton  ’70)  with 
little  journalism  experience  seeks  work 
on  daily  in  Zone  5,  or  wherever.  Will 
<lo  anything  for  a  minimum  salary  to 
learn  the  trade.  Take  a  chance — write 
for  more  details.  Hardy  C.  Menees. 
1566  E.  Swan,  Brentwood,  Mo. — 63144. 

URBAN  and  REGIONAL  AFFAIRS 
writing  with  special  interest  in  the 
South :  B.A.  Economics ;  Master’s  in 
City  Planning.  Available  January.  Box 
1457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.V’TUBE,  EXPERIENCED  XEWSiUX 
Can  handle  staff,  write  editorials, 
make-up,  or  sit  in  on  rim  or  slot.  Pre¬ 
fer  west,  northwest,  or  southwest.  Top 
references:  or  will  come  for  interview. 
Write  Box  1476,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


INTERNSHIP  NEEDED  by  senior 
news-editing  major — winter  or  spring 
—  any  zone,  any  size.  Reliable,  qualifietl 
go-getter.  Box  1456,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER — B.A.  Journalism.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  column,  fe.ature  writing, 
editing,  make-up.  Seeks  position  with 
trade  publication,  house  organ,  maga¬ 
zine,  newspai)er  in  Washington  D.C. 
.area.  Varied  background,  including 
politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  1469,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GIVE  AX  AMUmOUS.  YOUNG. 

JOB  HUNTING  JOUKN.ALIST  A  BREAK! 
Male,  25.  M.A.  Journalism  ;  prefer  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  some  photography.  Sal¬ 
ary:  will  haggle.  Travel:  any  zone. 
Available  Jan.  1.  Box  1451,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EX-CITY  EDITOR,  town  of  90M,  re¬ 
turning  after  2-year  hiatus  in  business 
world,  looking  for  editing  challenge; 
strong  in  all  the  desk  arts — layout, 
heads,  etc.;  BSJ ;  family;  early  30’s ; 
area  5.  Bo.x  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYRBADER,  seasoned  pro,  experi- 
ence<l  news  editor,  makeup,  slot  but 
prefers  berth  on  rim.  Zones  2  or  3. 
Top  m<an  expects  top  pay.  Box  1487, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  solid  publication  exjierience, 
all  phases.  Top  PR/newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Bo.x  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M.S.J.,  25,  seeks  a  career  opportunity 
on  small  daily  or  dynamic  weekly.  Must 
offer  challenge,  chance  to  learn,  and 
advancement  iiotential.  Resume.  Box 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  seeks  six)t  with  daily 
or  magazine;  has  experience  on  both. 
B.A.  Journalism;  veteran.  Lived  two 
years  in  Munich,  Germany — can  help 
coverage  of  Olympics  1972.  Box  1488, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

BLACK  REPORTER,  graduating  in 
December  from  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  J-School,  wants  i»sition  with 
Southern  newspai)er.  Above-average 
academic  record:  female:  worked  two 
summers  for  metroiwlitan  Southern 
daily.  Bo.x  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  taking  extende<l 
South  Pacific  trip,  seeks  trade  press/ 
stringer  assignments  in  H,awaii-New 
Zealand-Australia.  Si)ecialty  —  feature 
on  your  company’s  oi)erations  in  these 
countries.  Write  Box  1491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  has  cameras,  will 
travel:  12  years  Air  Force  exjierience, 
1 1  ye.ars  with  suburban  newspai)er ; 
.steady,  family  man  seeks  permanent 
position.  Will  relocate.  Box  1466,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

LAYOUT  ARTIST  10  years  e.xperi- 
ence  in  cold  tyi)e  comiwsition — all 
phases  photo  offset  weeklies.  Familiar 
with  complete  layout,  si)ecs.  mark-up, 
paste-up  of  all  retail  advertising  and 
complete  mechanical  page  make-up. 
Desires  relocation  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass, 
area.  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

STRONG  E’EATURE  WRITER,  editor 
20  years’  varie<l  experience  in  Navy 
PR  -seeks  interesting  work  horse  situ¬ 
ation.  Age  41.  All  areas  considered. 
Box  1452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

FORMER  PUBLISHER.  20  years’  ex- 
perience,  available  to  represent  your 
magazine-book  line  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Fiuniliar  all  phases  of  business 
including  wholesaler,  distributing  and 
direct  accounts,  trong  Hollywood  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


a  Name 


Address. 

Cits - 


g  State 


.Zip  Code 


Authorized  by 

Classification _ 

Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Hy  Robert  U.  Brown 

What  price  secrecy? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  that  the  government  could 
not  restrain  newspapers  from  publishing 
“The  Pentagon  Papers.”  Nevertheless,  the 
controversy  continues  within  and  without 
the  newspa])er  business  as  to  whether  the 
AVic  Yorh  I'imes  and  the  Wdshiugton 
Post  had  the  right  to  publish  the  classified 
documents  in  the  first  place. 

The  discussion  appears  j)rominently  on 
the  agenda  of  many  newsi)aper  meetings 
and  was  the  subject  for  debate  last  week 
before  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  Nothing  new  was  added 
except  an  ailing  of  views  pro  and  con. 
Our  impression  is  that  opinions  on  the 
issue  are  likely  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  acceptance  of  or  distaste  for  the 
editorial  iiositions  of  the  newsjiapers  in 
question. 

Many  Latin  American  editors,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  restrictive  laws  in  their  own 
countries,  found  it  hard  to  accept  publica¬ 
tion  of  .so-called  secret  documents  as  a 
mark  of  a  resjionsible  jiress.  They  could 
not  have  done  so  in  their  own  countries, 
and  seem  willing  to  accept  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  right  to  withhold  and  classify  in¬ 
formation. 

Other  editors  looked  on  the  U.S.  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  court  decision,  as  a  victory 
that  may  be  heljiful  to  them  in  fighting 
government  secrecy  in  the  future.  The 
willingness  of  the  newspapers  to  abide  by 
a  decision  of  the  highest  court,  after  pub¬ 


lication,  is  a  luxury  most  of  them  have  not 
been  able  to  enjoy. 

4:  * 

In  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  and 
the  arguments  on  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  publication  in  that  instance, 
the  fact  remains  that  prior  restraint  on 
publication  did  exist  and  may  be  threat¬ 
ened  in  the  future. 

A  review  of  the  case  in  the  current 
issue  of  Jounialism  Quarterly,  written  by 
Don  R.  Pember,  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Communications,  University 
of  Washington,  concludes; 

“The  great  importance  in  the  case, 
then,  might  be  an  old  lesson — one  which 
each  generation  must  learn  anew.  It  is 
simjily  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  never 
secure,  never  certain,  even  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  democracy  such  as  ours.  The 
guarantees  of  the  past  can  become  mean¬ 
ingless  in  an  instant  if  the  peojde  drop 
their  guard.  For  15  days  the  government 
of  the  United  States  successfully  stopped 
the  presses  of  two  of  the  nation’s  most 
influential  newspapers.  For  15  days  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  held  in  abey¬ 
ance.  For  15  days  the  people  were  denied 
the  right  to  read  a  report  prepared  by 
their  government  about  a  war  in  which 
they  have  fought  and  died.  The  rights  of 
a  citizen  are  only  as  strong  as  his  will  to 
defend  them.  This,  perhai)S,  is  the  lesson 
of  the  case.” 

This  reminds  of  similar  comments  by 


John  S.  Knight  in  his  “Notebook”  column 
of  July  4  to  which  he  added: 

“The  press  in  its  euphoria  (about  the 
decision)  may  not  be  giving  sufficient 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  actually  a 
precedent  has  been  set  for  further  or  fu¬ 
ture  restraints  upon  the  light  to  publish 
. . .  The  press  has  indeed  won  a  significant 
victory,  but  the  issue  will  again  lx?  en¬ 
joined  if  I  read  the  signs  aright.” 

*  *  * 

At  the  lAPA  meeting  sjiokesmen  for 
the  Times  and  Post  cited  their  awareness 
of  the  tremendous  resiionsibility  they 
faced  in  their  decision  to  publish  the 
documents  that  were  more  than  three 
years  old  and  their  care  in  deleting  sensi¬ 
tive  material. 

Two  decisions  not  to  publish  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  information  were  recalled  from  his¬ 
tory: 

The  Washington  Post  had  the  full  story 
on  the  U-2  flights  over  Russia.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  there  was  evidence  the  Soviet 
government  knew  all  about  them,  it  was 
decided  not  to  jiublish.  In  retrospect,  if 
the  story  had  been  published  the  U.S. 
might  have  been  saved  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Gary  Powers  incident  and  the  Paris 
Summit  Meeting,  which  was  aborted, 
might  have  been  saved. 

The  New  York  Times  had  the  full  de¬ 
tails  in  advance  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva¬ 
sion  attempt  but  decided  against  jiublica- 
tion.  Even  President  Kennedy  later  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  might  have  been  better  if 
the  story  had  been  printed. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  results  might 
emanate  from  i)ublication  of  The  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers.  They  were  subseciuently  de¬ 
classified  by  the  Pentagon. 

What  i)rice  secrecy? 


Price  exemption  appeal  is  made  to  Senate  panel 


Spokesmen  for  newspaper, 
magazine  and  book  publishers 
proposed  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Ranking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  on 
Wednesday  (November  .‘f)  that 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  be  amended  to  exempt 
the  publishing  industry  from 
price  ceilings. 

Their  testimony  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  a 
foimer  Missouri  congressman, 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Publish¬ 
ers,  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association. 

Eugene  Duffield,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  magazine  i)ub- 
lishers;  Theo<iore  A.  Serrill,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  NNA. 
and  Robert  Erase,  vicepi'esident 
of  the  AMA  (book  publishers), 
participated  in  the  ciuestioning 
that  followed  his  statement. 

No  one  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  participated  in  the  hear¬ 
ing.  The  ANPA  recently  filed 
wdth  the  Administration  its  po¬ 
sition  paper  on  the  history  of 
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jjrevious  exemptions  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  from  price  controls. 

First  Amendment  rights  of 
the  press  were  cited  but  not 
specifically  asserted  by  Curtis. 
“It  is  clear  that  direct  inter¬ 
ference  with  publishing  is  un¬ 
constitutional,”  he  said,  but  so 
far  as  he  knew  the  question  of 
whether  price  control  would 
“run  afoul  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  as  a  legal  infringement  of 
freedom  of  the  press  has  not 
ari.sen  and  has  not  been  adjudi¬ 
cated  in  the  courts.” 

He  reminded  the  Senators 
that  when  Congress  authorized 
the  imposition  of  price  ceilings 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  the  press  was  spe¬ 
cifically  exempted.  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  Act,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  continue  the  war¬ 
time  exemptions. 

Curtis  asserted  that  the  Co.st 
of  Living  Council  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government 
should  not  be  granted  any  dis¬ 
cretionary  control  over  exemp¬ 
tions  for  the  press.  Congress 
should  again  make  this  clear  by 
enacting  for  a  third  time  a 


statutory  exemption  for  the 
piess  from  price  control,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

A  proposed  freedom  of  the 
press  amendment  to  the  Sta¬ 
bilization  Act  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  and  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

It  would  exempt  from  price 
control  (I)  materials  furnished 
for  publication  by  any  press 


association  or  feature  service; 
(II)  books,  magazines,  motion 
l)ictures,  i)eriodicals,  newspa¬ 
pers,  other  than  as  waste  or 
scrap;  (III)  rates  charged  by 
any  i)erson  in  the  business  of 
operating  or  i)ublishing  a  news¬ 
paper,  periodical  or  magazine, 
and  (IV)  operating  a  radio¬ 
broadcasting  or  television  sta¬ 
tion,  a  theater,  or  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  facilities. 
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How  to  build 
abetter 
fish  trap. 


Twenty  years  ago,  when  offshore 
oil  rigs  began  to  dot  the  Gulf 
Coast,  deep-sea  anglers  were  sure 
their  fishing  days  were  over. 

But  an  odd  thing  happened. 

Instead  of  frightening  away 
the  fish,  these  structures  actually 
began  to  attract  bigger  and 
better  marine  life. 

At  first  small  fish  began  to 
feed  on  the  plant  life,  plankton 
and  barnacles  that  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cross  beams  of 
these  rigs.  These  smaller  fish 
attracted  larger  fish  to  the  sites. 


In  fact,  as  more  and  more 
oil  rigs  were  built,  a  dozen  species 
of  fish  showed  up  in  the  Gulf 
that  had  never  been  spotted 
before. 

As  the  oil  industry  grew, 
so  did  successful  fishing.  Today 
sports  fishing  is  a  huge  attraction 
along  the  Gulf  Coast.  And 
commercial  fishing  there  has 
grown  to  over  38%  of  the  nation’s 
total  catch. 

The  fishermen  are  delighted 
and  so  are  we.  Because  we’ve 
learned,  as  we  go  about  our 


business  of  making  good 
products  and  a  fair  profit,  that 
there’s  added  satisfaction  in 
doing  something  more 
for  people.  Or  fish. 

Humble  is  doing  more. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 


Printed  in  U.S. 


Last  chance 
to  enter  $1000 
Pyle  competition 

Nov.  15  is  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the 
19th  annual  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award  competition  for  $1000  cash  and 
a  medallion  plaque. 

Sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  the  Pyle  Award  is  open 
to  any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman 
for  the  best  newspaper  writing  during 
1971  in  the  style  and  craftsmanship 
of  this  great  reporter  and  writer. 

Most  Americans  who  remember 
Pyle  remember  him  as  the  famous 
correspondent  of  World  War  II,  but  it 
was  36  years  ago,  under  a  Flemington, 

N.  J.,  dateline,  that  Ernie  began 
his  career  as  a  roving  columnist  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  until  he 
was  killed  by  a  sniper’s  bullet  on  a  Pacific 
isle  in  1945,  Ernie  had  no  peer  at  portray¬ 
ing  the  individuals  of  the  great  American 
mass— in  whimsy  or  pathos,  in  exhil¬ 
aration  or  despair,  in  peace  or  war. 

No  entry  blank  is  required.  Nomina¬ 
tions,  with  clippings  of  candidate’s  work 
published  during  1971  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 


Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 
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